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A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART, 


AMERICAN SLAVERY IN 1857. 


The existence of African slavery in a 
portion of the States of this confederacy, 
and the wide difference in sentiment, 
epinion, and feeling, between the North 
and the South, on its general nature and 
influence and the constitutional rights of 
the States holding slaves, have produced a 
eonflict which threatens the dissolution 
ef the Union, or the complete prostra- 
tion, ruin, and degradation of the South. 

Slavery has existed in the South for 
more than two centuries and a half. It 
is not an institution of yesterday. It is 
the growth of ages. It is sanctioned and 
protected by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and is the foundation stone of 
that instrument. Upon it, Southern so- 
oiety is based,—into every fibre of which, 
it has inveterately cast its roots, wide 
end deep, and is so interwoven with it, 
that the one cannot be abolished without 
the destruction of the other. 


Slavery, as it exists in the South, is 
not a mere isolated question of morals, 
ef right, or of humanity. The states- 
man who would discuss it, on the abstract 
proposition that man cannot be made 
the property of man, ought to be sent to 
the cobwebs and clatterings of the school- 
men. It enters into the modifications, 
alienations, involutions, and successions 
ef Southern property. The massive 
Doric that sustains and supports the so- 
gial edifice of the South is slavery; 
and it can only be removed by tearing 
and rending asunder the elements of 
Southern society—destroying its civiliza- 
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tion and progress, its safety and happi- 
ness, its very existence. 

There has been slavery in some form 
or other, since man was man. It exists, 
has ever existed, as a consequence of the 
state and laws of property,—the result of 
the moral, social, and political condition 
of the world. It is older than the re- 
cords of human society. Slavery and 
the slave trade existed among the He- 
brews, from a period almost coeval with 
the Deluge, with the Divine approbation 
and command. The patriarchs enumer- 
ated their slaves along with their cattle 
and sheep, as goods and chattels. And, 
when, under the immediate guidance of 
heaven, the Hebrews made their exodus 
from the land of Egypt, where they had 
long been held in bondage, they carried 
with them into the land of promise the 
institution of slavery. 


Throughout the entire ancient world, 
slavery and the slaye trade existed, 
There was slavery, and markets “for 
the persons of men,” among the Phe- 
nicians and Babylonians. The proud 
monuments of Egyptian grandeur and 
greatness, reared by slave labour, stand 
enduring memorials of the existence of 
the institution among that people. There 
was, also, slavery among the Greeks, and 
its existence is older than their history 
or traditions. Greek enslaved Greek; 
slaves were exposed to sale in their com 
mercial towns; and, it is stated, that 
when the citizens of Athens were only 
twenty-one thousand in number, the 
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slaves amounted to four hundred thou- 
sand. At no period of Grecian history 
did her statesmen, poets, or philosophers, 
question the legality, humanity, or mor- 
ality of slavery. 

In every province, in every family, 
over the entire Roman world, compris- 
ing the fairest and most beautiful por- 
tions of the earth, slavery and the slave 
trade existed. From every conquered 
nation and country, from every field on 
which the barbarians had been van- 
quished, immense multitudes of captives, 
“agmina exoletorum,” of every colour, 
of every country, and of every race and 
tongue, followed the victorious eagles of 
the consuls of Rome, and were sold as 
slaves for the most paltry consideration. 
An active slave trade was carried on in 
many quarters of the Roman empire,— 
particularly in the Euxine, the Eastern 
Provinces, and on the coasts of Africa 
and Britain, Gibbon, acknowledging his 
calculation to be imperfect, estimates the 
number of slaves as at least equal to that 
of the free inhabitants of the Roman 
dominions. According to Robertson, 
there were twice as many slaves as free 
citizens ; and Blair computes three slaves 
to one freeman, between the conquest of 
Greece and the reign of Alexander Se- 
verus, 

The imperial laws and constitutions 
sanctioned and regulated the institution. 
In the Pandects, it is said, servitus est 
constitutio juris gentium, qua quis dominio 
alieno contra naturam subjicitur. Servi 
ex €0 appellati sunt, quod imperatores 
captivos vendere, ac per hoc servare nec 
oceidere solent. Mancipia vero dicta, 
quod ab hostibus manu capiantur. Servi 
autem in dominum nostrum rediguntur 
aut jure civili, aut gentium. Jure civili, 
Si quis se major viginti annis ad pretium 
participandum venire passus est ; jure gen- 
tium servi nostri sunt, qui ab hostibus cap- 
tuntur, aut qui ex ancillis nostris nas- 
cuntur, 

It has been made a question, whether 
slavery can exist in accordance with the 
law of nations. We derive our know- 
ledge of this law from the long establish- 
ed and ordinary practice and customs of 
nations, and from the authority of emi- 
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nent writers. According to the practice, 
the maxims of war, and the law of the 
nations of antiquity, the conqueror be- 
came the lawful master and owner of the 
captive enemy whom he had taken and 
spared. Captives in war were at the 
absolute disposal of their captors, who 
might, in exchange for exemption from 
death, be made slaves; and this slavery 
passed and descended to their posterity- 
Grotius, and the most celebrated writers 
on national law, concur as to this right 
of the conqueror to enslave his captive. 
It substituted the milder punishment of 
slavery for that of death, and was the 
first great step taken by the human 
race towards mitigating the horrorsof war. 

Christianity was introduced into the 
world in the midst of Roman slavery. 
Slavery was a part of the constitution of 
every country where the gospel was first 
preached by those who promulgated it. 
Yet, nowhere in the Christian Scriptures 
is it condemned. Jesus Christ and his 
apostles issued no injunction against it. 
On the contrary, the rights of masters 
and their property in their slaves were 
recognized and sanctioned. The mutual 
and relative duties of master and slave 
were taught and enforced. Christ and 
his apostles condemned whatever was sin- 
ful and in violation of the moral law; 
and, had the institution of slavery been 
sinful, in their judgments, it can hardly be 
going too far to suppose, that they would 
have denounced and prohibited it. The 
Christian religion, from its earliest dawn 
to the present time, has co-existed with 
slavery and the slave trade; and it has 
not, and does not interfere with this re- 
lation between man and man. Its object 
was, to purify, to touch, and to raise the 
hearts and consciences of individual 
men. It adapted itself to every state 
of society, to every station, rank, and 
condition of iife, from the highest to the 
lowest. It affords comfort, and extends 
its hopes alike to him on whose brow the 
diadem glitters, and to him who is sunk 
in the deepest misery and degradation. 
In every variety of acting, being, or suf- 
fering in this world, its holy anticipa- 
tions are offered in life, and its consola- 
tions in death, 
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When the glory and grandeur of 
Rome had departed, and the vast em- 
pire which acknowledged obedience to 
her laws was dismembered, that grand 
fabric of human greatness, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, “ became no bet- 
ter than a carcase, whereupon all the 
vultures and birds of prey of the world 
‘did seize and ravine for many ages.” 
The perpetual hostilities of the barbari- 
ans, their frequent inroads into Italy 
and the Provinces, multiplied the num- 
ber of captives taken in war, who were 
reduced to slavery. The Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, Burgundians, or Franks, who 
returned from a successful expedition, 
dragged after them long trains of pris- 
oners, who were either set apart for do- 
mestic service, or made to employ their 
skill in the mechanic arts, or to tend the 
cattle, or cultivate the lands of their 
barbarian masters, who exercised over 
them the absolute power of life and 
death. The subjects of the Merovingian 
kings might alienate their personal free- 
dom ; and in famines, and times of pyb- 
lic disorder, great numbers crowded un- 
der the walls of a powerful chief, or 
around the shrine of some popular saint, 
and sold themselves for protection, or 
bread. In time, the intermediate ranks 
between the noble and the slave became 
obscure, and almost obliterated. The 
German nations carried on the slave 
trade along the shores of the Baltic; and 
the Russian merchant conveyed the 
slaves he had purchased in Russian mar- 
kets, down the Dnieper to Constantinople. 
The wars between the German and Sla- 
vonic tribes gave great activity to the 
trade in slaves, who were sold to France, 
and to the neighbouring nations, where 
the slave trade prevailed. 

The Saxons brought slavery with them 
to England. The slaves were, by far, 
the most numerous class in the commu- 
nity, and were incapable of possessing 
or acquiring property. The practice of 
the Germans of selling themselves or 
their children into slavery, was contin- 
ued by the Anglo-Saxons. Foreign slaves 
were imported into England; and 
after the Conquest, till the reign of 
Ienry the Second, slaves were exported 
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from England to Ireland. In Sicily, 
Rome, Venice, and Spain, in common 
with the other portions of Europe, in 
the Middle Ages, the slave trade ex- 
isted. 

Slavery and the slave trade, from the 
remotest antiquity, have existed in Af- 
rica. Europeans were trading in Afri- 
can slaves more than half a century be- 
fore the discovery of America. Antony 
Gonzalez, a Portugese navigator, is said 
first to have brought negro slaves to Por- 
tugal, about the year 1443. Spain soon 
after engaged in the trade; and, before 
Columbus had formed his grand under- 
taking, African slavery was established 
in Andalusia. 

The Spanish government sanctioned 
the system of negro slavery in the New 
World; and king Ferdinand himself 
sent fifty slaves from Seville, to labour 
in the mines. Charles the Fifth granted 
a monupoly to La Bersa for eight years, 
of annually importing four thousand 
negro slaves into the West Indies, Sir 
John Hawkins is said to be the first Eng- 
lishman who engaged in this traffic, 
The harvest of sugar, ginger, and pearls, 
which Hawkins reaped in return for a 
cargo of African slaves, transported to 
Hispaniola, attracted the attention of 
Queen Elizabeth, who encouraged the 
trade, and participated in its profits: The 
slave trade was fostered and promoted by 
James the First, by ‘Charles the First, 
by James the Second, by Charles the Se- 
cond, and by William the Third. It re- 
ceived the sanction, and was encouraged 
by repeated acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. It was the fixed policy of Gregt 
Britain to advance this trade, which 
was solemnly declared to be highly bene- 
ficial to the nation. 

Slavery, in spite of the earnest op- 
position of the American colonies, was 
introduced into them, in accordance with 
this policy of England—a policy adopted 
to favour her commercial and navigating 
interests. Negroes were brought into 
Virginia and sold as slaves about the 
year 1619—20. Negro slavery, thus in- 
troduced into the American plantations 
during the infancy of their history, has 
grown and increased, in omne volubilis 
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annis, with their growth and increase. 
It has mingled with all classes, with all 
interests, and with all conditions, in the 
South. It has mingled naturally and in- 
timately mixed with the life-blood of 
Southern society and civilization. 

The beneficial influence of slavery on 
the negro, is beyond dispute. From a 
cruel, degraded savage, it has raised him 
up, and made him, in a great degree, 
moral and civilized. He is well fed, 
well clothed, well housed, and well cared 
for. It is to the interest of the master, 
to see that the slave is comfortable, and 
has a sufficiency of good and wholesome 
food and clothing. The consequence is 
that the slaves of the South, in social, 
moral, and material well being, are su- 
perior to the labouring class in every 
country on earth. 

We have only to look to the state of 
society among the most celebrated na- 
tions Of antiquity—to the past and pres- 
ent of the South, for a complete refuta- 
tion of the allegation, that slavery ex- 
erts a deleterious influence on the domi- 
nant race, In all the arts of war and 
peace, slaveholders have shown them- 
selves to be, at least, equal to any other 
class of men on the globe. The sons of 
the South have ever been among the 
bravest in war, the wisest in council, 
and the most eloquent in debate. Iler 
people are eminently just, generous, sen- 
sible, manly, brave, and true-hearted. 
Edmund Burke, the wisest and most 
philosophical of England’s statesmen, 
speaking of the influences of Southern 
slavery, says: “In Virginia and the 
Carolinas they have a vast multitude of 
slates. Where this is the case in any 

rt of the world, those who are free, 
are by far the most proud and jealous of 
their freedom. Freedom is to them not 
only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing there that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a 
common blessing, and as broad and gen- 
eral as the air, may be united with much 
abject toil, with great misery, with all 
the exterior of servitude, liberty looks 
among them like something that is more 
noble and liberal. I do not mean, Sir, 
to commend the superior morality of 
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this sentiment, which has at least as 
much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot 
alter the nature of man. The fact is 
so; and those people of the Southern 
colonies are much more strongly, and with 
a higher and more stubborn spirit at- 
tached to liberty, than those to the North- 
ward. Such were all the ancient com- 
monwealths ; such were our Gothic an- 
cestors ; such in our days were the Poles; 
and such will be all masters of slaves 
who are not slaves themselves. In such 
a people, haughtiness of domination com- 
bines with the spirit of freedom, forti- 
fies it, and renders it invincible.” To 
the institution of slavery the South is 
indebted, in no small degree, for the 
noble independence, virtue, moral gran- 
deur and mental greatness of her sons. 
Her mighty spirits, who moulded and 
fashioned the political and civil organism 
of the Republic,—who have led her ar- 
mies to victory, controlled her senates, 
and guided her executive, could not have 
been formed and roused to the full 
height of their mental and moral stature, 
without the influence of the spirit 
breathed over them by Southern institu- 
tions. 

The struggle between Capital and La- 
bour in Western Europe, and in the non- 
slaveholding States of this Union, which 
will never end, so long as labour is free, 
and the momentous questions, moral, so- 
cial, material, political, and religious, to 
which it gives rise, and which press every 
year upon society with more urgency 
and alarm, can never take place in the 
South. In the North, and in Western 
Europe, they profess to have realized the 
grand idea of an universal free labour. 
As it is to his interest, so each man 
wants to get as much for his labour as he 
can. Capital, in great and magnificent 
accumulations, is holden by the few, who 
naturally desire to get labour for as lit- 
tle as they can. The capitalist and 
the laboufer, each under the dominion 
of the deepest selfishness, with no 
natural sympathy, attachment or un- 
derstanding of each other’s circum- 
stances, situation, and condition, hate, 
fear, and combine against each other. 
The most sayage, heartless, destructive, 
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and suicidal war goes on, until one or 
the other, exhausted, worn down, sinks 
and falls. 

We admit that this state of things 
does not exist in the North in the same 
intensified degree as in Western Europe. 
A vast, almost boundless, extent of un- 
employed virgin territory, holts out the 
most gratifying prospects to her op- 
pressed labour. The genius of Republi- 
can institutions, the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture, the laws which regu- 
late the descent, alienation, and transfer 
of property, all tend to retard, in a 
measure, large accumulations of wealth 
in the hands of a few. But when our 
extended, and hitherto untouched ter- 
ritories shall be fully settled and occu- 
pied ; when the North shall teem with a 
dense, crowded, redundant population ; 
when her proudest and most splendid 
capitals shall be thronged by multitudes, 
clothed with the right of suffrage, and 
all the privileges and franchises of citi- 
zens,—houseless, without labour and 
without food ; when ignorance, vice, de- 
gradation, immorality, destitution, and 
crime, in all their worst and most fright- 
ful forms, shall infest her most brilliant 
cities, then it will be seen, felt, and ac- 
knowledged, that an universal free la- 
bour is the destruction which, at ‘noon- 
day, will waste her institutions, cor- 
rode her civilization, and destroy her so- 
ciety. 

The great characteristic, the essential 
principle of property and capital, formed 
out of the laws of their accumulation and 
preservation, is to be unequal, and per- 
petually to collect in masses in the hands 
of afew. Even now, in the North, there 
exist great accumulations and concen- 
trations of wealth in masses on one 
side, and multitudes of needy labourers 
on the other. The mighty warfare be- 
tween Labour and Capital, which, once 
begun, will never end but with the anni- 
hilation of society, has commenced. 
Each year adds to the number of the 
poor, the miserable, and the destitute. 
As population increases and wealth aug- 
ments, the strife will become more in- 
tense to the final consummation. 

Slavery, in the South, is the days-man 
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between capital and labour. It beauti- 
fully blends, harmonizes, and makes 
them as one. It mingles and unites the 
wealth, the labour, and industry of the 
country. in all their varied and diversi- 
fied interests and conditions; because 
the labour of the South—the slaves— 
constitute a great part of the wealth and 
capital of the South. This union of la- 
bour and capital Jn the same hands, 
counteracts and averts all those social, 
moral, material, and political evils which 
afflict the North and Western Europe. 

In the old, populous, and crowded 
countries of Europe, and in the densely 
settled States of the North, there is a 
plain and broad distinction between la- 
bour and capital; a clear and visible 
line which separates society,—leaving on 
the one side capital, in immense masses 
of wealth, in the hands of a few, who 
take little or no part in the active, la- 
borious pursuits of life; and on the 
other, the teeming numbers and throng- 
ing multitudes of needy labourers. The 
sad and melancholy condition of im- 
mense numbers of their pauper and la- 
bouring population ; their ignorance, vice, 
and crime,—the publications of recent 
years, official and unofficial, have laid 
bare to the astonishment of the civilized 
world. The heart shudders and sickens 
at the spectacle. In the bitterness and 
anguish of their squalid wretchedness, 
misery, and starvation, what to them 
is liberty and freedom? What, to the 
millions of England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and the North, perishing for 
lack of food, is the lofty, theoretic idea 
of an universal free labour? How ea- 
gerly would they exchange their situa- 
tion for that of the happy and contented 
Southern slave! 

Various conditions of labour exist in 
Europe at the present day. Slavery and 
serfdom obtains in Russia, the Sclavonic 
provinces of Turkey, and in Central 
Europe. In Austria and Hungary the 
system of voluntary permanent engage- 
ments is found. In Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, in three of the Swiss 
cantons, in Norway, and in many of the 
Spanish provinces, the system of vol- 
untary temporary engagements exist. 
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Northern, Eastern, and Central Europe, 
where the working classes are far better 
off in material comfort than in England 
or France, are socially quiet. Southern 
and Western Eurepe, where the great 
struggle between labour and capital has 
been so long going oa—where the capital- 
ist employers think only how, and exert 
themselves incessantly, to obtain the 
greatest amount of labour for the small- 
est amount of wages,—caring in no wise 
for the social, moral, or physical well- 
being of those they employ,—where the 
needy multitudes, the thronging num- 
bers of labour, with deep and earnest en- 
ergy, strive to get the greatest amount 
of wages for the smallest amount of 
work,—are restless, confused, disjointed. 

The cereals, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
and the like, constitute the staple arti- 
cle of the food of the European labourer. 
It is stated, upon high authority, that 
their cereals comprise two-thirds of the 
whole nourishment taken by the work- 
men of Europe. It often happens, that 
only once in the year is meat eaten in 
France, Spain, and Italy. Ireland is in 
the same situation; and Scotland is but 
little better off in this particular. The 
most frightful destitution prevails among 
the best and most industrious of the 
Belgian workmen. They are far worse 
off than the Belgian prisoner. This is 
true also of England. A great British 
authority says, “it is a sad lesson which 
society is diligently teaching its lower 
classes, that poverty is verily a crime, 
and that industry is not practically a 
virtue; that the felon is better cared 
for than the pauper, and that while pun- 
ishment is so swift, prevention and re- 
ward are so tardy. What practical athe- 
ism is worse than this, now being taught 
the working classes; that a man’s labour, 
that all his life, and energy, and power, 
and soul, cannot support him as a man 
should be supported; that, in a word, 
his virtue, frugality, industry,—be they 
ever so great,—profit him nothing? If 
married, and with young children to sup- 
port, he can never be otherwise than on 
the verge of destitution.” 


The condition of the working classes of 


Europe, and how to ameliorate that con- 
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dition, socially, physically and morally— 
without producing greater evils than those 
which already exist, and without delay- 
ing to mitigate, or remove those which 
threaten to subvert the existing laws, 
property, civilization and societies, is the 
great pressing difficult question in the 
Old World. 

Population generally keeps pace with, 
and can never go beyond, the means of 
subsistence. The means of subsistence 
in the South, are so abundant, and such 
is the high degree of comfort which ex- 
ists among the slaves, that they rapidly 
increase. The supply of slave labour be- 
eomes greater than the demand, and, con- 
sequently, their labour is not so profitable 
in some States as in others. Whenever this 
is the case, they are removed and trans- 
ferred by sale, to those States where their 
labour is more profitable, and where the 
means of subsistence are more abundant. 
This is highly conducive to the advantage 
and well-being of both races ;—and thus 
to remove the redundant slave population, 
is just and humane to them—wise and be- 
neficent in the master. 

It is generally conceded, we believe, 
that the Constitution has conferred upon 
Congress no power to abolish this trade 
in slaves between the States of the South. 
Indeed the question, after solemn argu- 
ment, has passed the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
proper tribunal to decide ultimately and 
conclusively upon the just extent and true 
meaning of the authority granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Congress has 
the power to regulate commerce, but not 
to stop and destroy it; the power to guide 
and give it rule, as an existing subject 
matter, but not to annihilate and put an 
end to it altogether. The Constitution 
grants no power to Congress to interfere 
with the slave trade between the States. 
Were it otherwise, Congress might do in- 
directly, what all agree it has no author- 
ity directly to do—it might, and in all 
probability, would, use the power for the 
purpose of hemming and fencing slavery 
in the States where it now exists—thereby, 
destroying its value, and, ultimately, abol- 
ishing it in this maaner. 

The domestic slave trade of the South, 
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like every other great question of State, 
is one of circumstances, of results, and of 
probable consequences. In moral and 
political problems, what, under the circum- 
gtances, will probably result in injury and 
evil, is false and evil, morally and politi- 
cally ;—what is likely to result in good, 
is, morally and politically, just, good and 
true. That is good from which good 
flows. The trade in slaves between the 
States of the South, takes off the redun- 
dant portion of the servile population 
from those States where their labour is less 
profitable, and the means of subsistence 
consequently dearer, to those States where 
slave labour is more valuable, and where 
the means of subsistence are more abun- 
dant. Thus the condition of those who 
are left, as well as of those who are re- 
moved, is benefited and improved. Sep- 
arations among the whites in the North, 
and in Europe, take place daily, as cruel 
and heart-rending as any which happen 
among Southern slaves. Indeed, the for- 
ced removal, by sales of the slaves in the 


South, is nothing more than the applica- 


tion to them by the whites, of the great 
law of migration, which has governed and 
controlled the movements which have 
taken place among the populations of the 
earth, from the beginning of time to our 
own days. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, slavery was an exist- 
ing institution. The proprietary interest 
in slaves was recognized by that instru- 
ment. Slavery enters into the Constitu- 
tion as an element of political power. It 
is there placed on higher and more solid 
ground than any other kind of property. 
The right of the master to the time, per- 
son and services of the slave, sanctioned, 
guarantied and protected by the Consti- 
tution, exists and goes wherever the Con- 
stitution extends and operates. Without 
this recognition and protection of slavery, 
the South would never have adopted the 
Constitution. All law is made,—Consti- 
tutions are ordained and established, to 
guard and protect the sacred rights of 
property, for to that the world owes what- 
ever of knowledge, light, and civilization 
it possesses. 

The Constitution provides, that slaves 
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escaping into States where slavery does 
not exist, shall not be discharged from 
servitude, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service 
or labour may be due. The language of 
this constitutional provision is so plain, 
that there can be no mistake or doubt 
about it. Allis perfectly clear—the slave 
shall not be discharged from his service 
or labour, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the person to whom his service 
or labour isdue. There is not the slight- 
est ambiguity, any where, in the entire 
article. The Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land, 
and, as such, is binding on the Federal 
and State Governments, the States and 
individuals, Every officer, State and 
Federal,—every member of every legisla- 
ture in the Union, is bound by oath to 
support it; and the provision which says 
to the States, and to the people, that fugi- 
tives from labour or service shall be deliv- 
ered up, it is binding in law, in justice, 
in honour and conscience as any other Con- 
stitutional provision. When we consider 
the illegal and unconstitutional laws pass- 
ed by most, if not all, of the legislatures 
of the Northern States—the decisions of 
their courts of law—and all the other 
means which have been resorted to for the 
purpose of preventing, or obstructing the 
execution of this Constitutional duty,—a 
breach of faith and legal obligation more 
unblushing and abominable is no where 
to be found. 

The Abolition Press and Societies of 
the North are daily flooding the South 
with incendiary publications, for the pur- 
pose in inciting her slave population to 
insurrections. We donot say that this is 
an evil within the redress of the Federal 
Government; but, when it is remember- 
ed, that one great object for which the 
Constitution was ordained and establish- 
ed, was, to “insure domestic tranquillity,” 
such a course can but be regarded as a 
most unmitigated violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice, and of honorable, consci- 
entious duty. 

A large and overwhelming majority of 
the Northern clergy—not heeding the 
sacred duties which they have taken upon 
themselves—unmindful that their voca- 
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tion requires them to “ set their affections 
on things above, and not on the things of 
this world”—forgetting, that ‘*no man 
that warreth, entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life, &c.’”’—forgetful of the 
parable which Christ “ spake unto certain 
which trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others”’— 
have, in total want of all decency, min- 
gled and mixed in the political cabals and 
meetings of the North, with the one soli- 
tary purpose of agitating, with jacobini- 
cal ferocity, the great political questions 
connected with the institution of slavery 
.—disturbing the fomestic tranquillity of 
the country—exciting the popular mind 
of the North to the intensest hatred 
against the South—encouraging the Nor- 
thern people—particularly the religious 
portion of them—to disregard, to trample 
upon, and to refuse to execute their moral 
and constitutional duties and obligations. 
They have touched the pitch of Northern 
politics and corruption,—and, in the sight 
of God and man, are defiled. In their 
ecclesiastical assemblies, they have assail- 
ed the Southern portions of their own de- 
nominations, on account of the existence 
of slavery among them, with such fierce, 
unrighteous, bitter and malicious denun- 
ciation, that the Southern churches have 
been compelled, by a sense of moral and 
religious duty, and of self-respect, to sep- 
arate from them. Thus have been bro- 
ken in sunder, some of the strongest 
bonds of the Union. In all this, we can 
see nothing of that “ Love, without dis- 
simulation,” “ which worketh no ill to 
his neighbour,” and “is the fulfilling of 
the law.” Nothing of that “Charity, 
which never faileth ; which suffereth long 
and is kind; which doth not behave it- 
self unseemly, is not easily provoked, and 
thinketh no evil; which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things’ —which is the Alpha 
and Omega—the all in all, of the Chris- 
tian character. On the contrary, viewed 
in the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles, they are “ foolish, diso- 
bedient, deceived, serving divers lusts 
and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful and hating.” Political priests 
end theologians, and priestly and theolo- 
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gical politicians, have well nigh, in the 
North, extirpated, rooted out pure and 
undefiled religion,—a sense of justice and 
moral and constitutional obligations from 
among the people. This they never fail 
to do, wherever their corrupt and cor- 
rupting influence prevails. “ Politics and 
the pulpit,” it is Edmund Burke who 
speaks, ‘‘ are terms that have little agree- 
ment. Nosound ought to be heard in 
the church but the healing voice of chris- 
tian charity. The cause of civil liberty 
and civil government gains as little as 
that of religion by this confusion of du- 
ties. Those who quit their proper char- 
acter, to assume what does not belong to 
them, are, for the greater part, ignorant 
both of the character they leave, and of 
the character they assume. Wholly un- 
acquainted with the world in which they 
are so fond of meddling, and inexperien- 
ced in all its affairs, on which they pro- 
nounce with so much confidence, they 
have nothing of politics but the passions 
they excite. Surely the church is a place 
where one day’s truce ought to be allowed 
to the dissensions and animosities of man- 
kind.” 

The North sits it down as a grievance, 
and complains of the representation of 
three-fifths of the slaves of the South, 
guarantied by the Constitution. In every 
representative government, whose machi- 
nery approaches perfection, every interest 
in the society ought to be fully represent- 
ed; so that a concurrence of a majority 
of the representatives of the various in- 
terests of the community, will be neces- 
sary to the passage of any law, or the 
adoption of any measure. This will af- 
ford each interest, by its representation, 
the means of protecting itself; and will 
force the different interests to unite in 
such measures as tend only to the common 
weal and advantage, and to abandon such 
as would prove detrimental or injurious 
to any one interest, or portion of the com- 
munity. Upon this principle—in order 
to secure and protect her property—the 
South demanded, and the North conceded, 
the representation of three-fifths of her 
slaves. Now, in order to make this pro- 
tection of slave property adequate, the 
slave holder ought to have all his propri- 
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etary interests fully and fairly represent- 
ed—so represented, as by that represen- 

. tation, they may be guarded and preser- 
ved from oppression and unjust imposi- 
tions. If the history and experience of 
the Federal Government be consulted, it 
will be found that the representation of 
the slaves of the South has not been 
equal to this purpose—and, instead of 
three-fifths, she ought, in common justice, 
to have the whole number of her slaves 
represented. Itis absolutely of no im- 
portance to the South, whether she is 
taxed and oppressed, and her slave prop- 
erty excluded from the common territo- 
ries Of the confederacy, without her havy- 
ing any representation at all, or in conse- 
quence of her having a representation 
inadequate to protect her interests and to 
secure her property from wrong and in- 
justice. 

The North claims the power, under the 
Constitution, to inhibit the Southernslave- 
holder from emigrating with his slaves 
into the.territories of the United States. 
The South denies that the North has this 
power, and claims the right for her chil- 
dren, to remove with their property, into 
the common territory. Has the North 
this power? And if not, has the South 
the right she claims? These are ques- 
tions of the deepest magnitude, involving 
consequences and results of the utmost 
importance to the slave-holding States. 

The Constitution, in granting powers 
to Congress, proceeds by enumeration. 
The powers conferred and granted are 
valid, because so granted and conferred ; 
and all others not clearly and legitimately 
deducible from the granted powers, are 
withheld. The Constitution, in the 10th 
Article of the amendments of that instru- 
ment, places this beyond doubt. It de- 
clares, “ that the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reser- 
ved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Where, then, is the power 
elaimed by the North to be found? Is it 
among the enumerated and granted pow- 
ers? None such has ever been shown. 
But it is inferred by the North, in argu- 
ment, from that clause in the Constitu- 
tion which provides that “ Congress shall 
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have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging 
to the United States.” It would seem to 
any impartial mind, a difficult matter, 
to show, from this article, that Congress 
has absolute, legislative power over the 
territeries. The whole section, taken to- 
gether, and all of its expressions, refer to 
the territory as property—as land. In 
any other sense, the language is wholly 
inappropriate. It gives Congress the 
power to dispose of, to sell the territory, 
the land, and does not confer any govern- 
mental power whatever. The construe-. 
tion of this clause in the Constitution has 
passed the adjudication of the Supreme 
Court of the United States;.and it has 
been decided by that tribunal, that this 
clause confers no legislative or govern- 
mental power on Congress, over the terri- 
tories? The power of Congress to govern 
the territories is derived from the right of 
acquisition—from the war and treaty ma- 
king powers. It is exclusive, but not ab- 
solute. Itis subject to all the expresa 
restrictions upon the power of Congress, 
contained in the Constitution, and to 
those implied limitations and restraints 
arising from the nature and character of 
the Government, and the subject of the 
exercise of this power. The territories, 
as the Constitution declares, belong to the 
United States. They are the common 
property of all, acquired by all, for all, 
and in the citizens of all the States Uni- 
ted, resides the sovereignty over them. 
They are as much the property of one 
State, as of another—of one section of 
the Union, as another. And the common 
and general government, the agent and 
trustee of all the States, cannot, without 
the most flagrant injustice, and violation 


of the great, eternal principles of right, , 


deprive one State or section of the Union 
of its clear rights in the common prop- 
erty of all—or give one State or section, 
advantage and preference over another, 
in the government of the territories, with- 
out subverting the very foundations of 
the Constitution and the Union. The 
States are equals in rights and in digni- 
ty—and to deprive the South of her com- 
mon rightssin the common property of all 
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the States, would be to sink her into a 
condition of inferiority to, and dependen- 
cy upon, the North. In organizing a ter- 
ritorial government, it is the bounden duty 
of Congress to give protection and secu- 
rity to the inhabitants of the territory in 
their persons and property, and to pre- 
serve the rights of all the citizensof the 
United States, in and to the common prop- 
erty, so long as itremains common. The 
territories of the United States, whether 
acquired by conquest or treaty, are out- 
side the limits and jurisdiction of any in- 
dividual State. They have been acquired 
by the common blood and treasure of all 
the citizens of the republic, in which ac- 
quisition the South, to say the least, has 
contributed her full proportion of both, 
and earned her full share of military 
glory. They constitute a vast common 
property, belonging to a great corporation 
in and to which each corporator hd$ equal 
rights. Vattel says, “ All the members 
of a corporation have an equal right to 
the use of the common property. But, 
_Tespecting the manner of enjoying it, the 
body of the corporation may make such 
regulations as they deem proper, provided 
those regulations be not inconsistent with 
that equality of right, which ought to be 
preserved in a communion of property. 
Thus a corporation may determine the 
use of a common forest or a common pas- 
ture, either allotting it to all the members, 
according to their wants, or allotting each 
an equal share, but they have not a right 
to exclude any one of the members, or to 
make a distinction to his disadvantage, 
by assigning him a less share than that of 
the others.’”’ Congress, the common agent 
of all the States, may make regulations 
respecting the manner of enjoying this 
common property, but those regulations 
must not be “inconsistent with that 
equality of right, which ought to be pre- 
served in a communion of property.” In 
organizing territorial governments, and 
in exercising legislative power over the 
territories, Congress cannot invade the 
sacred right of equality—cannot “exclude 
any one of the members”—or “make a 
distinction to his disadvantage,” in re- 
gard to the common property to which all 
have an equal right, The right to enter 
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and settle the territories, cannot be con- 
fined to the North, to the exclusion of the 
South. If it can, when, where and how 
did the North acquire this exclusive right? 
No citizen of the United Ststes, come 
whence he may, can be inhibited from 
emigrating to the territories—nor can 
this right of emigration be made subject 
to the precedent condition, that the emi- 
grant shall leave his property, of any sort 
or description, behind him. Congress 
cannot prohibit the people of the North 
from migrating with their capital, their 
free labour, and their flocks and herds, to 
the territories. Whence then is the right 
derived to separate and distinguish be- 
tween the property of the South, and the 
property of the North ? Whence the right 
to distinguish between the different sorts 
and kinds of property held by the citi- 
zens of the United States? Would not 
the exercise of such a power, be a plain 
and shameless violation of that principle 
of equality and of right, which obtains 
in regard to common property, to which 
all have an equal, common right and in- 
terest? The citizens of the South, to 
whom this right of emigration with their 
slaves is denied, must remain where they 
are; the citizens of the North, who are 
permitted to emigrate with their property, 
will alone enter and possess the territo- 
ries. Thus the common property of all 
the people of all the States, will alone be 
possessed and enjoyed by the people of 
one half of the Union. The supreme tri- 
bunal of the Union has passed upon this 
great question. The venerable Chief 
Justice, delivering his own, and the judg- 
meht of a majority of his brethren, said, 
“if the Constitution recognizes the right 
of property of the master in a slave, and 
makes no distinction between that de- 
scription of property and other property 
owned by a citizen, no tribunal, acting 
under the authority of the United States, 
whether it be legislative, executive or ju- 
dicial, has the right to draw such a dis- 
tinction, or deny to it the benefit of the 
provisions and guaranties which have 
been provided for the protection of pri- 
vate property against the encroachments 
of the Government,” 

Again, “the right of property in a 





slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the Constitution. The right to traffic 
in it, like an ordinary article of merchan- 
dize and property, was guarantied to the 
citizens of the United States, in every 
State that might desire it, for twenty 
years. And the Government, in express 
terms, is pledged to protect it in all fu- 
ture time, if the slave escapes from his 
owner. This is done in plain words—too 
plain to be misunderstood; and no word 
can be found in the Constitution which 
gives Congress a greater power over slave 
property, or which entitles property of 
that kind to less protection than property 
of any other description. The only power 
conferred is the power coupled with the 
duty of guarding and protecting the 
owner in his rights.” 


Congress, then, has no Constitutional 
right to pass any law which excludes the 
Southern slave-holder from emigrating 
with his slaves into the common terri- 
tories of the United States. 


Have the inhabitants of the territories, 
through their territorial legislatures, this 
right? 


If, as the Constitution most emphati- 
cally declares, the territories belong to 
the United States, the jus imperii—the 
sovereignty and dominion over the terri- 
tories in the United States,—and all 
power exercised by the inhabitants of the 
territories, or their legislatures, must be 
derived from, and be subordinate to them. 
When the people of any State, or section 
of the Union, emigrate to, and settle in 
the territories, they carry with them only 


the rights of person and the rights of: 


property. The ownership and supreme 
domininion being in the United States, 
they have, and can have no right what- 
ever to make any law, or regulation which 
shall extend over the whole territory, ex- 
Gluding whom, or what they choose. This 
right they only have when organized into 
a State—and endowed with the faculty of 
making and enacting such constitutions, 
laws and regulations, for the good of the 


State, as such, as, to a majority of the. 


people of the State, may seem fit, proper 
and convenient. Here we quote again, 
from the luminous opinion of the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, de- 
livered by Chief Justice Taney: 

“The power of Congress over the per- 
son or property of a citizen, can never be 
a mere discretionary power under our 
Constitution and form. of Government: 
The powers of the Government and the 
rights and privileges of the citizens, are 
regulated and plainly defined by the Con- 
stitution itself. ...... The territory be- 
ing a part of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment and the citizens both enter it 
under the authority of the Constitution, 
with their respective rights defined and 
marked out; and the Federal Govern- 
ment can exercise no power over his per- 
son or property beyond what that instru- 
ment confers, nor lawfully deny any right 
which it has reserved.” 

After referring to several of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution which deny 
to Congress, in express terms, certain 
powers in relation to the rights of per- 
son, and the rights of property—and re- 
marking, that, the rights of person and 
the rights of property are placed on the 
same ground, by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, the learned Judge pro- 
ceeds and says, “‘ The powers over person 
and property of which we speak are not 
only not granted to Congress, but are in 
express terms denied, and they are for- 
bidden to exercise them. And this pro- 
hibition is not confined to the States, but 


_ the words are general, and extend to the 


whole territory over which the Constitu- 
tion gives it power to legislate, including 
those portions of it remaining under ter- 
ritorial government as well as that covered 
by States. It isa total absence of power 
every where within the dominion of the 
United States, and places the citizens of 
a territory, so far as these rights are con- 
cerned, on the same footing with the 
citizens of the States, and guards them 
as firmly and plainly against any inroads 
which the General Government might at- 
tempt under the plea of implied or inci- 
dental powers. And if Congress itself 
cannot do this—if it is beyond the powers 
conferred on the Federal Government—it 
will be admitted, we presume, that it 
could not authorize a territorial govern- 
ment to exercise them. It could confer 
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no power on any local government, es- 
tablished by its authority, to violate the 
provisions of the Constitution.” 

We take it to be clear, that the people 
of the territory have not, and cannot, 
under the Constitution, have the power or 
right to direct and regulate at their plea- 
sure whatever passes into the territory. 
The property of the master in his slave, 
recognized and protected by the Consti- 
tution, exists beyond the limits of the 
State in which the master resides—and, 
it follows, that a master may emigrate, 
with his slaves, into the common terri- 
tories of the Union, where there are, and 
can constitutionally be, no laws which 
forbid slavery—where the Constitution 
will protect him in the possession of his 
slaves, and the use and enjoyment of 
their labour—and, should legislation be- 
come necessary for this purpose, the mas- 
ter is entitled to that legislation. 

Such are the clear and plain rights of 
the South, under the Oonstitution— 
rights, which, in their practical use, it 
is her duty to insist upon. For, if her 
institutions are preserved, they must be 
cherished and extended. 

The strength, sovereignty and power of 
a Democratic confederacy like ours, re- 
side in all the people of all the States— 
they possess the physical, mental and 
moral force of the Republic-—they are 
the depositories of all the powers exer- 
cised by the State or Federal Govern- 
ments—and these powers are exercised 
by their consent—by their lending to the 
Government a portion of their physical 
and intellectual force and power; and 
* the real, substantial check and limitation 
upon the powers of the Government, is 
the withdrawal of this consent—the re- 
fusal of the people or States, to unite and 
co-operate with their rulers, in their pro- 
posed legislation and measures. This is 
usually done through those contrivances 
which have been adopted for the purpose 
of ascertaining, collecting, and cOmmuni- 
cating, in an authentic manner, the sense, 
the mature sentiments and opinions of 
those in whom the actual power is—and 
the most convenient and effectual mode 
of accomplishing this, is by the Federal 
and State legislatures. 





The Constitution of the United States 
was formed by the consent of the people 
of the several States. They chose, by 
this act, to lend a portion of their power 
and sovereignty to a General Government 
of all the States united. At the same 
time, and by the same act, the people of the 
different States consented, and solemnly 
agreed, that each of the States united by 
the Constitution, should be equal in rights 
and in dignity. The States, or the peo- 
ple who possess the natural power and 
sovereignty of the community, check, limit 
and lay restraints on their governments, 
by legal and constitutional provisions— 
by the refusal of their consent and co- 
operation in effecting the legislation or 
measures contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. 

But when a majority of the constitu- 
ents and depositories of power—when a 
majority of the people, the States or their 
representatives,, unite and combine to 
oppress and degrade the minority, and to 
deprive them of their rights and equality— 
when remonstrances, arguments and kind- 
ly addresses are disregarded—when all 
constitutional checksand limitations prove 
wholly ineffectual—the minority must 
sink down into complete and acknow- 
ledged inferiority, degradation and sub- 
mission, or recur to the last extremity— 
and separate from a majority which has 
shown every disposition and determina- 
tion to oppress them, and to' invade and 
trample upon their rights. 

On the preservation of slavery in the 
South depends the perpetuity of her insti- 
tutions, and society. Destroy slavery, and 
the South will be destroyed with an utter 
destruction. The streets of her noblest 
capitals will be silent—the most beautiful, 
lovely and highly cultivated portions of 
her soil will be changed into wastes and 
savage deserts—her proud, brave, intelli- 
gent and true-hearted children will be 
driven forth into exile and beggary—their 


_heritage and possession taken from them 


and given to strangers. In the event of 
the dissolution of the relation existing in 
the South, between the two races—the 
whites and the negroes—the history of 
the British West Indies furnishes but 4 
faint and almost imperceptible picture of 
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what will be her condition. The fountains 
of the great deep of her society will be 
broken up—the white race will be pros- 
trated—the blacks will be raised to an 
equality, socially and politically, with 
the whites—the blacks, and certain of 
the baser sort of the whites, who might 
unite their fortunes with them, would 
hold most of the State offices, and be the 
recipients of all the Federal honours, and 
offices of profit and emolument—the 
whites would have either to change con- 
ditions with the blacks—the most terri- 
ble of all human calamities—or volun- 
tarily to expatriate themselves, and leave 
their country and homes in the possession 
of their former slaves, and such degraded 
whites as would amalgamate with them— 
the permanent seats of wretchedness, de- 
oay, savage barbarism, and misery. 

The growth of society—the natural in- 
crease of population, demands vent and 
outlet. As the slave population of the 
South increases, it must expand and ex- 
tend; the necessities, the very existence 
of the South, require this. Will she 
permit the North to fix limits to her insti- 
tutions ?—to set bounds to her expan. 
sion ?—to put her new wine into old bot- 
tles? Will she consent that the North 
shall appropriate the whole of the com- 
mon territory—surround her with a cor- 
don of free States—palsy her growth— 
dwarf her institutions—and ultimately, 
by these means, destroy her slavery? Is 
this a final determination worthy of the 
high exertions, the noble and manly de- 
votion to right and justice, which have 
marked the course of the South, through 
the whole of this great contest on the 
question of slavery? The rights of the 
South, plainly written and printed in the 
Constitution, recognized in the legisla- 
tion of Congress—sanctioned by the 
weightiest decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—are they nothing 
but ink and paper—mere wax and parch- 
ment? Are they to be of no tangible, 
appreciable, practical advantage to the 
South? This is the great question which 
she must decide. Let her gird up her 
loins, and put on her whole armour, for 
her very existence is at stake. 

The most vital and important consider- 
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ation for the South, is, to be wnited. 
United, not in ordinary party associ- 
ations, which have heretofore been of 
incalculable injury to her; but united, 
heart and hand, soul and body, as those 
who have a common destiny, common 
principles, and the same interests in- 
volved in the momentous issue. When 
thus united, she will be strong in the 
love and affection of her children—im- 
pregnable in her constitutional position. 
The South will, then, and not before, be 
in acondition to assert, practically, her 
right. Should the North, then, persist 
in refusing her justice, she can go out of 
a Union with safety, in which she can no 
longer remain with honour. And, now, 
when there exists in the North, a domi- 
nant and most formidable sectional party 
combination, formed and organized for 
the sole purpose of waging a ferocious, 
savage and relentless war against the 
South and the Constitution; now, when 
she knows that the one great, single ob- 
ject of this party isgto subvert her insti- 
tutions—dissolve her society-—deprive her 
of her property, and all her constitutional 
rights; now, in this her accepted time; 
now, in this, the day of her salvation, 
let the South take counsel; not of preju- 
dice; not of fear; not of party spirit; 
not of blind attachment to a union which 
has been made the engine of her oppres- 
sion; but of reason; of prudence; of 
wisdom ; of the history of the past; and 
of the signs of this dark and ominous 
time; and save her brave, free, loyal, in- 
telligent, moral and highly civilized com- 
munity, from ruin and destruction. 
But—and we write it in sorrow and 
bitterness of heart—if the South, having 
put her hands to the plough, shall look 
back or falter in her great career, dark 
and terrible will be the consequences, 
Amidst the wreck of her laws and con- 
stitutions—the crash and dissolution of 
her social fabric—the confusion and 
change of position of the two races—the 
waste, spoliation and destruction of her 
property—she will remember with un- 
availing regret, that when she might 
have saved herself she would not. Let 
not, therefore, the warnings of the past, 
and the portentous signs of the present 
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time, be in vain. Let the men of the 
South see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, and understand with their hearts, 
and act atonce. We hail the deep mur- 
murs of the mighty and mingling tides 
and currents of public and private 
opinion in the South, as happy auguries 
that she is uniting in good earnest, with 
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the calm, fixed, and manly determination, 
to assert her rights, in all their length, 
height, breadth, and depth. And we 
most fervently hope that the union, wis- 
dom, virtue, prudence, energy and de- 
voted patriotism, necesssary for her sal- 
vation, may not be found wanting, in 
this her day of danger. 


































THE MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSE, 


I hear the music’ of the Universe, 
Pealing its anthems through the vaulted sky ; 
The mountains and the plains of earth rehearse, 
And echo back a solemn symphony. 


In harmony the ocean strikes the rock, 
An oratorio breathes in its lave ; 

There’s music in the thunder’s mighty shock, 
The earthquake swells the chorus from the cave, 


The rushing cataract in solemn sounds, 
And troubled ocean, echo to the spheres ; 
The planets are bright minstrels in their rounds 
That chaunt sweet music to the rolling years, 


The sighing winds sob music in the gale, 
The rustling leaf gives out its gentle song ; 
The insect’s voice sends up its little peal, 
And music trembles on the bird’s sweet tongue, 


And there is harmony in beating hearts, 

All tremulous with sweet mysterious chords ; 
Love breathes a gentle music that imparts 

A meaning to the soul too deep for words, 


There comes a music to the spirit’s ear: 
’Tis harmony that gives each thought its birth; 
And there is music which the soul can hear, 
Unnoticed by the ear that’s made of earth. 


Truth is but harmony that rules the skies, ° 
And bids the planets in their orbits roll ; 

Goodness and Beauty—these are harmonies 
Breathing a music that lifts up the soul! 


Creation joins in one eternal ode, 
Now heard in softer now in grander keys; 

The Universe is but the harp of God, 

Attuned to sing His everlasting praise! 
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MISCELLANEA AT MUNICH. 


There was a Great Exposition of the 
Industry of the Germanic Confederation 
holding at Munich at the time of our 
arrival there, and the city was so full of 
people, that upon alighting at the door 
of the Hotel Maulick, we were informed 
that we could not be furnished with ac- 
commodations within its comfortable 
walls, After some parley with the pro- 
prietor, however, in which we set forth 
strongly our disinclination, exhausted as 
we were with travelling for thirty con- 
secutive hours in the eilwagen, to hunt 
over a strange city for lodgings, that 
obliging functionary said that he could 
probably obtain rooms for us in a house 
near at hand, in which case we could 
take our meals conveniently at the Mau- 
lick table @hote. This arrangement was 
accordingly made, and we reposed that 
night in very excellent chambers, which, 
in addition to the furniture usually found 
in such apartments, boasted a grand pi- 
ano, and a large and somewhat miscel- 
laneous collection of paintings. Some 
of these works of art were really of so 
curious a character, and outraged per- 
spective in so bold a manner, that I be- 
gan to think the painters of Munich a 
school quite independent of the rules 
of drawing; but each picture, landscape 
or interior, marine view or battle piece, 
was set in aframe of such magnificence 
as could not but inspire us with a great 
respect for the Bavarian carvers and 
gilders. The contrast between the pic- 
tures and the frames was accounted for, 
satisfactorily enough, when we learned 
that the rooms belonged to a maker of 
picture-frames, who had temporarily sur- 
rendered them to our occupation. 

We did not see Herr Gemalderahmen- 
fabrikant, the owner, during our sojourn 
in Munich; but I had no sooner made 
my toilet the next morning than his 
worthy Frau came in, a broad-shoul- 
dered, red-faced, good-natured-looking 
woman, of thirty-five, or thereabouts, and 
after a pleasant salutation of Gut-morgen, 
which I understood perfectly, proceeded 
to indulge in very many other observa- 
tions of which I understood not a word. 


My companion, who acted as an inter- 
preter, had gone out, and we stood look- 
ing at each other, Frauchen and I, in 
the most absurd way in the world. At 
last, when she had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that an acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language was not among my accom- 
plishments, she suddenly ran away, and 
in a minute or so returned, bringing with 
her one of the prettiest and most mod- 
est little creatures in all Beerland. This 
latter might have been eighteen, perhaps, 
and was simply dressed as a person be- 
longing to the humbler class of society, 
but she had a blue eye and a little foot 
of her own that a Herzoginn might have 
envied, and the sweetest of smiles played 
around the deepest of dimples on her 
rosy cheek, and there was an elegance in 
her whole appearance that is not often 
seen among the high-born ladies of a 
court. Immediately on entering the 
room, she dropped a curtsey, and, ad- 
dressing me in French, explained that 
she was a lodger in the story above, and 
that Madame had asked her to intér- 
pret something for a strange gentleman, 
which, if Monsieur comprehended French, 
she was quite ready to do. 

“De tout mon coeur,” said I. 

Whereupon the pretty lodger began to 
inquire into the wants of our party in 
respect of washerwomen, and so forth, 
translating my replies rapidly into Ger- 
man for the benefit of the landlady, who 
kept nodding her entire satisfaction 


therewith. The conversation was pro- 


longed on my part beyond the absolute 
necessities of the occasion, until the fair 
interpreter declared she must get back 
to her work up stairs, and tripped off in 
a blushing confusion it was a happiness 
to look at. I think the landlady very 
soon made up her mind that the appeal 
to Mademoiselle for assistance, was a 
most unfortunate one; and, I am sure, 
had she apprehended the consequences, 
she would never have been betrayed into 
it; for whereas, under other circumstan- 
ces I should have given the household 
very little trouble, from the moment I 
saw Mademoiselle, there was constantly 
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occurring something about which I want- 
ed information, and found it necessary to 
consult her. So that this kind creature 
was sent for an unconscionable number 
of times, and tripped up and down stairs, 
morning, noon, and evening, with such 
a simple good-nature, and so evident an 
absence of anything like suspicion, that 
at last I began to reproach myself for 
practising upon her politeness. 

The table d’hote of the Hotel Maulick 
is worthy of honorable mention, and 
half redeems the cuisine of Faderland. 
The soups are nowhere more satisfac- 
tory, and the wine of Rhine there gur- 
gles the least guttural of German as it 
passes from the long-necked bottels into 
the green glasses. Our enjoyment of 
the delicacies thére provided for us was 
marred, however, by prudential consid- 
erations, arising out of a general calam- 
ity with which Munich was just at that 
time visited, and which saddened all our 
impressions of the city. The cholera, 
which had reached the Iser, in its peri- 
odical sweep across the continent some 
weeks before, broke out in Munich, the 
day.after our arrival, with sudden and 
fearful malignity,—carrying off not less 
than one hundred and twenty-five vic- 
tims in twenty-four hours. There were, 
-as I have said, an unusually large num- 
ber of visitors in town, drawn thither by 
the Germanic Industrial Exhibition, and 
the consternation created by the epi- 
demic was great. The mortality did not 
at all diminish during the three days we 
remained in the city ; but meantime there 
was arogular stampede as well of citi- 
gens as strangers, and our last meal was 
taken almost by ourselves. The manner 
in which we were first apprised of the 
alarming prevalence of the disease I 
shall not soon forget; for though there 
was nothing startling in the circumstan- 
oes, it showed how strangely, in our ig- 
norance, we often construe the meaning 
of external tokens of facts. We had 
been strolling all the morning through 
the streets, down the beautiful Ludwig 
Strasse, along the river-side, in the nu- 
‘merous quaint old churches, with the 
elasticity of spirits that one feels in a 
novel and interesting capital, after a 
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night of refreshing slumber, and I thought 
I had never felt a more delicious day. 
The air was clear and balmy, the sky 
perfectly blue and cloudless, and from 
the towers and spires around us, the fre- 
quent pealing of bells struck musically 
upon the ear. By and by, the tintin- 
nabulations had become more continu- 
ous, and, as it seemed to me, more re 
joiceful, and one incessant vibration of 
metallic sounds had quavered over Mu- 
nich. Was it a church festival ?—or the 
birthday of the king? or were the bells 
rung thus merrily in honour of the Ex- 
position? We sat at dinner opposite a 
gentleman, his wife, and daughter, with 
whom we had become acquainted through 
our common nationality. The gentle 
man was a Virginian, but had resided m 
Germany many years, where, indeed, 
his daughter had been born. As we 
were exchanging our impressions of Mu- 
nich (for it was her first visit also to 
Bavaria,) she remarked upon the sad 
monotone of the bells. 


“Indeed,” said I, “for me they have 
a pleasant sound.” 


“Then you cannot know why they are 
pealed. When one dies in a German 
city, the bells are tolled for the depart- 
ing spirit, and to-day the cholera has 
been fatal to so many, that the bell-ring- 
ers have been constantly employed.” 


As she spoke, the great bell of the 
Frauenkirche near by, with a mournful 
clangour, rang out that yet another soul 
had been summoned to its accounts. 
And thereafter the sound, kept up with 
scarcely any intermission through day- 
light and darkness, went like a pang to 
my heart. There was something in the 
“sullen roar” that brought those won 
derful lines of Poe back to my memory, 
as I had heard him repeat them. 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thonght their monody 
compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is @ groan, 








And as Death continued, the next day 

and the day after, to be “clashed and 
hammered from a hundred towers,” I 
marvelled that I could ever have fancied 
the sound a joyous one. Alas! thought 
I; so itis in this strange life of ours— 
the real significance of things is often 
unrevealed to us; day ,by day, is rung 
the knell of hopes, yearnings, aspirations, 
and we hear not the solemn monotone, 
or if it falls upon the spirit, it is with 
the merry peal of bells sounded for a 
wedding. Perhaps this is well ordered, 
and we should gratefully acknowledge 
the beneficence of the Eternal Pity 
which vouchsafes us the bliss of igno- 
rance when it were folly to be wise! 
+ Our second day’s stroll in Munich was 
not without many unmistakable indica- 
tions to the eye, of the awful ravages of 
the pestilence. In every street we met 
a funeral procession. Most frequently 
the body was carried by bearers, some- 
times there were lighted candles borne 
on either side, and in every instance the 
number of followers was small. The 
thoroughfares wore so sombre an air, 
that it was a relief to pass into one of 
the numerous edifices containing collec- 
tions of art. 

We went first to the Crystal Palace, 
for a large and handsome building of 
this sort had been erected in the Botanic 
Gardens for the Industrial Exhibition. 
The show was imposing, and though far 
inferior to that of 1851 in Hyde Park, or 
that subsequently held in the Champs 
Elysées at Paris, was yet of sufficient va- 
riety and interest to prove that elements 
of national greatness and power are 
scattered through the petty states of 
disumited Germany. The specimens of 
Dresden China were especially rich and 
beautiful, and quite equal to the finest 
of the Sevres porcelain. In all the objets 
de luxe, in furniture, in coaches, in up- 
holstery, in needle-work, the Germans 
made a fine figure. Nor were there 
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wanting heavier articles of decided ex- 
cellence, such as iron-work for mechani- 
cal purposes, though in inventive genius 
and elegance of execution the Teutonic 
descendants of Tubal Cain cannot com- 
pare with the Yankees. But the most 
conspicuous objects in the building were 
the bronze statues of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, just cast at the Royal 
Foundry, from the models of Crawford, 
and designed for the Virginia Washing- 
ton Monument at Richmond. These no- 
ble works of art attracted universal at- 
tention, and it was with an excusable 
State pride that I saw statues ordered by 
the Old Dominion, and representing two 
of her gifted sons, regarded with un- 


qualified admiration in one of the most , 


profusely adorned capitals of Europe. 
From the Exhibition we went directly to 
the Royal Foundry, where we saw the 
bas-reliefs intended for the mopument, 
and the preparations for casting the col- 
lossal equestrian statue of the PATER 
PATRLE.* An immense square pit, thir- 
‘ty-five feet in depth, under the principal 
roof, and near the great furnace, was 
ready for the moulds, and materials for 
the alloy were at hand, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the plaster model from Rome. 
The foreman of the foundry, who was 
kind enough to conduct us through the 
works, in company with fifteen or twenty 
other visitors, explained, apparently to 
their satisfaction, that these costly and 
important statues were executing for the 
magnificent city of Virginia, in the Uni- 
ted States, at the expense of the General 
Government, when D corrected his 
statement, and informed those present, 
that Virginia was an independent soy- 
ereignty, twice as large as the Kingdom 
of Bavaria, and that the monument, 
with its seven statues, was to ornament 
a town not more than one-third as popu- 
lous as Munich, of which I was a resi- 
dent. It ereated considerable astonish- 
‘ment, and I became at once an object of 








*The Statues of Henry and Jefferson have been received in Richmond, and. erected upon 
temporary pedestals, on the north-western portico of the capitol, where they will remain 
till the inauguration of the Monument. The equestrian statue of Washington was cast dar- 
ing the year 1855, and may be expected in the United States during the ensuing autumn. 
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increased respect. An English gentle- 
man, who heard this, asked us many 
questions about Crawford, and seemed 
greatly surprised to learn that we had 
begun to pay any attention to art in 
America. The material of which the 
castings of the Royal Foundry have 
been recently made, is composed chiefly 
of brass from old Turkish guns, sunk in 
the battle of Navarino and brought up 
by Greek divers. A deeper poetry con- 
nects itself with these statues for Vir- 
ginia, therefore, than that which arises 
from their association with the stirring 
Revolutionary times of our own history. 
In looking at them, with a knowledge of 
the antiquity of the metal, we are car- 
ried back to the days of Solyman, when 
the Turk rode in triumph over the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean; when the 
enormous stone shot, projected from his 
ponderous artillery, battered down the 
walls of La Valette; before the fatal re- 
verse of Lepanto had driven the crescent 
from the ports of Spain. Perhaps it was 
a shot from a cannon made of the brass 
which now almost speaks to us in the 
statue of Henry, that took off the left 
arm of Cervantes! Surely it is remark- 
able that metal, whuse thunder once re- 
sounded over the tideless main of the 
Old World, from the Delta of the Nile 
to the Pillars of Hercules, should be 
wrought into the image of the man 


Whose thunders shook the Philip of the seas! 


Apropos of statues. I should not for- 
get to mention a series of figures in mar- 
ble, designed as a frieze for a public build- 
ing in Athens, which made a fine show 
in the artistic department of the Exhi- 
bition, They had been ordered by King 
Otho, of the eminent sculptor Schwan- 
thaler, and had been executed from his 
models after his death, but whether Ba- 
sileus wanted funds to pay for them, or 
somebody else had made a higher bid, 
for some reason or other, the frieze had 
never been sent. Itis to be hoped that 
the Athenian Exchequer may soon be in 
a condition to secure the transfer of it 
to the capital of King Otho, if for no 
other reason than to illustrate the re- 
moval of the seat of Art from its ancient 
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abiding-place in the Violet-crowned City 
to the former home of the barbarian. 
Modern civilization owes something to 
Athens for the wrongs it has done that 
treasury of antique sculptures; and 
though it was a French general that 
shattered the glorious Parthenon, and an 
English lord that carried off its majestic 
marbles, and therefore Deutschland had 
nothing to do with the spoliation of Mi- 
nerva’s fane, it would yet be a graceful 
amende of modern art to repair, as far 
as it may, the injuries which modern 
warfare and modern rapacity have in- 
flicted. Iam very far from hinting that 
the work of Schwanthaler, much as I 
admired it, is comparable to the astonish- 
ing forms wrought out by the chisels of 
Phidias and Praxiteles ; but who among 
ihe moderns indeed has approached the 
wonderful beauty of the Greek ideal, as 
sublimely typified in the gods and heroes 
that peopled their porticoes and temples? 
Who, indeed, can comprehend it? 

The appellation of the German Athens, 
therefore, as applied to Munich, like that 
of the “ Athens of America” to a cer- 
tain city of New-England, J think some- 
what pretentious, though unquestionably 
the late King played Pericles in a small 
way with great success in beautifying 
the place. Pity the monarch fell in with 
such an Aspasia as Lola Montez—other- 
wise he might be seated on the throne 
now occupied by his nephew Maximilian. 
But in his retirement it must be gratify- 
ing to him to witness the interest With 
which his liberal patronage of the Arts 
has invested Munich, and how many 
visitors are annually brought to this out- 
of-the-way capital to see the Royal Galle- 
ries and work-shops of Bavaria. Louis 
well deserves the compliment paid him 
in one of the finest frescoes of the Pina- 
cothek, wherein he is represented as be- 
ing conducted by the muse of poetry into 
the presence of the assembled poets and 
painters of Germany, though there is 
something extremely ludicrous in mixing 
his ci-devant majesty and Schiller and the 
rest of them up in an allegory, which 
might perhaps be remedied by giving to 
Polyhymnia the form and features of the 
Comtesse de Landsfeldt! 











There are four very magnificent edifices 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each 
other, which contain the greater portion 
of what Munich has to be proud of in 
art. All of these were erected by Louis, 
and do infinite credit to his munificence 
and the ability of his architects. - They are 
called the Glyptothek, the old and new 
Pinacothek, and the Kunstverein. In 
these are to be seen between four and 
five thousand specimens of painting and 
sculpture, besides which Munich boasts 
many rich private galleries, that of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg being the most 
famous. To attempt to give any ade- 
quate idea of even the public collections ; 
to hint at what is best worth looking at 
in them, had I the capacity and discrimi- 
nation to do so, would demand more space 
and time than I could give to the subject, 
and would hardly interest the reader. 
Yet some mention, however unsatisfac- 
tory, must be made of museums so re- 
markable. 

The Glyptothek is a chaste and classi- 
cal structure of the Ionic order, on ap- 
proaching which one is struck with the 
severity derived from the absence of win- 
dows. It consists of a square enclosing 
a central court, and the principal entrance 
is by a flight of marble steps passing up 
to a fine portico sustained by twelve 
columns. On entering, one finds him- 
self in a small hall paved with marble, 
from which two side-doors lead to the 
galleries. These are twelve in number, 
varying in size, the smallest being about 
sixty and the largest about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in length. They are 
so arranged as to present a progressive 
history of the rise and decline of sculp- 
ture, and accordingly the visitor is first 
ushered into the presence of the grim old 
deities of Egypt, thence into the room 
containing the earliest Greek and Etrus- 
can remains, and so on until he stands 
fascinated, as Mrs. Jameson stood, before 
the strange beauty of the [lioneus in the 
Hall of Niobe. This figure represents 
the youngest son of the unhappy mother 
at the moment when Apollo is pointing 
at him his fatal arrow. The effect it pro- 
duces is marvellous, when we consider 
that expression does not enter into it at 
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all—the head and arms are both wanting’ 
but a nameless grace seems to be blended 
with the stone, and appeals to the be- 
holder in every portion of its outline. 
The name of the sculptor, I believe, has 
not survived, but his work is immortal. 

The gratification afforded by a gallery 
of sculpture has always been to me of a 
melancholy kind, and walking through 
long halls filied with calm, motionless, 
majestic forms of gods and great men has 
invariably oppressed me as one is op- 
pressed by a mournful dream. Beauty 
speaks to you from every pure and glit- 
tering fragment, more impressively per- 
haps, because less illusively than from 
the colours on the canvas—these you 
know to be an unreality, but the marble, 
though cold, seems yet instinct with life, 
and you almost expect the colossal figure, 
like the Commendatore in Mozart’s opera, 
to walk off from its pedestal. To me 
there is something in this verisimilitude 
that is not agreeable, and mingled with 
the feeling is a half painful sense of in- 
capacity to comprehend the wonderful 
excellence of the master-piece. The cre- 
ative genius by which shapes so perfect 
and harmonious came from the rude block 
of stone, is above and beyond the reach 
of little minds, and while the dim, un- 
earthly glory diffused along the chambers 
of the Glyptothek melted into my soul, I 
wandered out of the building with a sort 
of idea that the proper enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of such triumphs of art was a 
blessing with which only a few of us are 
endowed. og 

The Old Pinacothek, or gallery of the 
old masters, is a large building, profusely 
ornamented with frescoes, and divided 
into more than thirty apartments and 
cabinets, all of which are filled with 
pictures. The first two are devoted to 
the celebrated Boisserée Gallery, so called 
from its having been collected by two 
brothers of that name, in which the con- 
noisseur may find much to delight him, 
though its stiff Madonnas with haloes of 
gold-leaf around their heads, and its ex- 
traordinary saints and angels, knights 
and dragons, interested me only as they 
were connected with the names of Albert 
Durer and Hans Holbein, and I went on 
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till I arrived at the Vandykes, of which 
there were many fine ones, executed in 
the artist’s early style as an imitator 
of Rubens. He became a painter of far 
higher merit when he disdained to copy 
anybody and painted in his own manner, 
yet it, was interesting to trace the pro- 
gress of the master through each succes- 
sive stage of his improvement. The 
Pinacothek is richest of all, however, in 
the works-of Rubens, there being ninety- 
five specimens of that celebrated head of 
the Flemish school among its pictures. I 
am thankful I saw Rubens first in Ant- 
werp, and that his glorious Descent from 
the Cross came upon me freshly—for had 
I reserved my examination of that work 
till I had made the round of the conti- 
nental galleries, I doubt if it would have 
impressed me at all, from my impatience 
with the artist. The grossness of his 
paintings becomes almost disgusting at 
last, and one is sick of the multitudes of 
fat women that display themselves, en- 
tirely devoid of the usual articles of 
female attire, upon his highly-coloured 
canvas. The face of Helena Foreman, 
Rubens’ second wife, a pretty and by no 
means unrefined face, is most frequently 
given to the rudest and heaviest woman in 
the painting, whoever she may be. Surely 
never was wife so shamefully treated by 
husband before. Now she is Susannah 
before the Elders, and now Dalilah shear- 
ing Samson; at one time a nymph, and 
at another an Amazon, but always a 
coarse creature without a wardrobe, and 
weighing “two hundred and forty (as 
Mose said of Lize) in her stocking feet.” 
Rubens outdoes himself in the Pinaco- 
thek. One of his works, “the Rape of the 
Sabine Women,” though highly praised 
by artists, seemed to me simply preposter- 
ous from the evident impossibility of car- 
rying off such brides. Had every Roman 
been a Hercules, he could not have ac- 
complished the abduction. But the earth- 
ly character of Rubens is shown most de- 
cidedly and shockingly in two immense 
pictures which fill a large space in the 
fourth apartment of the Pinacothek —the 
Fallen Angels and the Last Judgment. 
Not to speak irreverently, it is natural 
that such corpulent angels should fall. 
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The gravitating principle one might sup- 
pose, would bring them down from the 
highest sphere of Dante’s Paradise. Of 
the Last Judgment, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
himself says, (according to Murray), that 
there is in it “too great a quantity of 
flesh to have an agreeable effect;’”’ but the 
most horrid imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive into what contortions the artist has 
worked up the fleshly figures. Helena 
Foreman, poor thing, is in the foreground, 
as usual, innocent of garments, and ex- 
hibiting a tremendous avoirdupois. 

The other apartments, with the cabi- 
nets adjoining them, contain some ex- 
tremely fine pictures of Titian and Van- 
derwerf, and a numberless quantity of 
fates and furies sweeping over bloody 
battlefields, as a relief from which it was 
pleasant to come upon Wouvermans’ 
white horse, or the card-players of Teniers, 
whom we might fairly claim as old ac- 
quaintances. 

The new Pinacothek, or Gallery of 
Modern Art, was begun in 1846, and was 
not yet entirely completed at the time of 
our visit. It was designed to receive the 
works of Kaulbach, Hess, and other Ger- 
man painters of the 19th century, and 
the rooms are already well filled with 
these productions. As I entered the 
building, I began to think it was a Muse- 
um for the exhibition of other remarkable 
sights than paintings, for at the door 
there sat a man of the most gigantic 
stature I ever beheld—the Irish Giant 
and the Kentucky Giant were pigmies to 
him—indeed he looked like one of the 
stone gods of the Glyptothek, who, car- 
rying out the conceit that had struck me 
there of the horseman in Don Giovanni, 
had walked out and dressed himself in 
uniform, and gone back into the wrong 
house. Rising to receive our canes, he 
towered above us “like the mast of some 
high admiral,” and at once it occurred to 
me how much Barnum had lost by not 
having been aware of the existence of 
this Bavarian Colossus: I was afterwards 
informed that he had received the appoint- 
ment of door-keeper to the Pinacothek, in 
consequence of being incapacitated by 
his enormous size for any of the ordinary 
occupations of life, 
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Looking at pictures in either the old or 
the new gallery in Munich, is the very 
perfection of such enjoyment; the lights 
are admirably managed ; the apartments 
decorated with exquisite taste and of 
suitable size, neither too large, like the 
long hall in the Louvre, where one fancies 
he is peering through an inverted teles- 
cope, nor too contracted, like some of 
those in Dresden, where one is often 
brought into disagreeably close association 
with satyrs, and syrens, and other disre- 
putable characters; and luxurious sofas 
are disposed at convenient distances 
where the visitor may rest himself. All 
is particularly fresh and bright, and 
though this is suggestive of newness, it 
yet contributes much to the general ef- 
fect. It may argue a want of taste and 
discrimination, to which I am ready to 
plead guilty; but I greatly prefer the run 
of subjects chosen by the modern artists 
to the grotesque, mythological, and pagan 
allegories of the old masters—I am speak- 
ing, of course, of the two classes of pain- 
ters in the mass—and I do not know that 
the new Pinacothek did not, at the mo- 
ment, please and delight me more than 
anything else I saw in Munich. It con- 
tained nothing, indeed, that spoke to the 
feelings with the power and pathos which 
the Madonna di San Sisto exerts, nothing 
that seemed to call for an inspired pencil 
dipped in the colours of the morning sky, 
nothing that the memory would keep as 
a treasure forever—but there is one paint- 
ing in the central hall by Kaulbach, 
which I thought a, great success and 
chould describe in my own language, had 
I not met with a far more graphic and 
accurate description than I could possi- 
bly write, in that capital work, “ the Art- 
Student in Munich.” I will therefore 
draw on Miss Anna Mary Howitt for a 
sketch of it. The subject of the paint- 
ing is the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. Miss Howitt says: 

“Above the human turmoil, agony, 
famine, despair, and triumph, which fil- 
led the lower portion of the picture, thron- 
ed upon clouds, and dimly visible through 
a haze of heavenly light, sit the four great 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, who prophesied in vain to the 
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stubborn and blinded Jewish nation ; 
again they repeat their awful warnings, 
pointing with solemn gestures to, their 
open books. The seven angels of God’s 
wrath, as described in the Revelations, 
descend on swift wings, and with swords 
of flame, like a mighty whirlwind. And 
now, whilst the avenging angels descend, 
and the prophecies are fulfilled, Titus, 
seated on his white, snorting charger, is 


seen in the distance riding onward over | 


smouldering ruins, into the doomed city ; 
grim-visaged lictors surround him; the 
Roman generals, with standards and glit- 
tering spears, crowd on behind him; a 
multitude of soldiers, half lost int smoke 
and gloom, precede him, announcing their 
victory with triumphant music. Roman 
soldiers have already obtained possession 
of the holy altar, (the centre of the 
picture); have planted the Roman eagle 
upon it; have sacrificed upon it their 
She-Wolf; crowding upon it, clinging to 
it, they celebrate their triumph by the 
braying of trumpets, the clang of arms, 
and the shouts of war. One soldier 
stretches forth his robber hands towards 
one of three Jewish virgins, who, shud- 
dering, cling together; another leans 
from his horse, which is laden with spoil 
from the Temple, and with rude grasp 
seizes the arm of a woman, who clasping 
her hands-in agony, shrinks from him to- 
wards the earth. Then is fulfilled the 
abomination of desolation foretold by 
Daniel. 

“And now like a huge wave around 
the altar, driven on by the tide of entering 
Romans, see a crowd of Jews passing 
forth beneath their upraised shields. 
They cast wild looks of agony and hatred 
towards the desecrators of their holy 
altar, and above them swiftly descends 
the whirlwind of angels. Here, round 
that cauldron, cowers a fearful group: 
one old hag sucks blood and devours the 
flesh of her own arm; another devours 
some horror no less revolting; and a 
young and handsome woman, frantic with 
hunger, slays her infant; with rabid and 
glazed eyes she sits gazing at the pale 
corpse and her blood-stained knife. And 
up those broad steps, leading to the Holy 
of Holies, fly crowds of men, women, and 
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little children ; here lies a corpse, there 
sits a mother, wild with alarm, seeking 
to screen her children, who cling to her 
and hide their heads in her lap. Aloft, 
beneath the pillars of the Tenfple, cold, 
scornful, and impassive, stands John of 
Gischalla and Simon, the sons of Gioras, 
the reckless and wicked Jewish leaders ; 
wildly gesticulating, frantic men and 
woman gather around them; with clench- 
ed hands raised in impotent imprecations 
against heaven, they curse the descending 
angels of God’s wrath and the trium- 
phant Roman hosts. Beyond this infuri- 
ated throng, illumined by the ruddy 
glare of fire, you dimly see the sacred 
ark supported by its Cherubim, and the 
waving arms of more and more fugitives 
and supplicants. 

“Such is, in truth, the background of 
the picture, from which stand forth three 
remarkable and principal groups. The 
centre figure of the centre group is the 
High Priest in his robes. His dark, hag- 
gard countenance, and blood-shot eyes are 
rivetted upon the approaching Romans ; 
he thrusts the keen point of a long dag- 
ger through the golden border of his 
breastplate; one foot is planted upon a 
corpse which lies on the ground wrapt in 
a scarlet mantle, through which you trace 
the features of a dead face, and beneath 
which you see a crown, and long tresses 
of dark hair; his other arm presses to 
him and supports his dying children; 
the youth’s pallid face yet rests upon his 
father’s knee, though the slight form, clad 
in its golden armor, slowly sinks down 
upon the corpse covered with the scarlet 
shroud. Meanwhile, the wife of the High 
Priest seizes his upraised and suicidal 
arm, and points frantically to her own 
breast, longing, demanding to die with 
him and their children, Seated, or pros- 
trate round the High Priest and his 
family, you see the Levites mourning and 
destroying themselves amid the scattered 
treasures of the Temple. One young 
man has fallen upon his sword; an old 
man, with a venerable white beard, sits 
in a stupor of despair,—his hand list- 
lessly grasps a long sword, and he leans 
against golden vases upheaped with gold, 
jewels, and long strings of pearls. The 
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left group consists of the Wandering 
Jew, driven forth by three demons, whose 
livid brows are wreathed with knotted 
snakes, and the whips in whose hands are 
snakes likewise. Forth rushes he, lace- 
rating his naked breast, a type of modern 
Judaism, and undying remorse ; thus con- 
necting the historical part of the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem with the prophecy of 
Christ, in which the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem is made a symbol of the last judg- 
ment, etc. 

“Three gracious angels, bearing aloft 
a golden chalice encircled with a glory, 
the mystic sign of Christian faith, con- 
duct a group of Christians forth from the 
devoted city. This is the right hand 
group. <A beautiful and gentle woman, 
seated upon an ass, presses lovely smiling 
twins to her breast; a shadow of fore- 
boding rests on her sweet face, for in her 
hand she bears the martyr’s palm. Be- 
hind her, on the ass, sits a boy of some 
seven years old, and passes through her 
arm a little hand which holds a branch 
heavy with golden fruit; his large brown 
eyes are full of eagerness; his lips are 
parted; he beckons to his three little play- 
mates, who kneel, imploring to be taken 
along with the Christians. Two are lovely 
children—a boy with curling fair locks, . 
a girl with thick dark plaited tresses, 
while between them kneels a little, yel- 
low, naked boy; all three raise beseech- 
ing hands and weeping eyes towards the 
departing Christians. The nearest angel 
waves his hand with a look of love inef- 
fable—they shall depart also! probably 
also to win the martyr’s crown. See those 
graceful youths who conduct the ass, on 
which rides the mother, and a second ass 
ridden by the father, who chants a hymn 
of praise to God from the book open in 
his hand, and by the white-headed grand- 
father. All bear palm branches, Yet 
all sing hymns of love and praise, and 
with firm steps and undaunted hearts 
they approach their doom—a joy eternal, 
though purchased by suffering and 
death.” 

The Kunstverein, or Art-Union, is a 
fine Corinthian temple, where pictures 
just from the easels of the artists are an- 
nually collected into a great exhibition, 
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which was fortunately open at the time 
of our visit. Large numbers of visitors 
thronged the apartments, which displayed 
an agreeable variety of paintings. Of 
these, a series of Alpine landscapes, and 
another of illustrations of the Niebe- 
luugen Lied, were the most meritorious. 
Each visitor, with his card of admission, 
for which a fee of about half a dollar was 
charged, was presented with a ticket en- 
titling him to such prize as might be 
drawn by the number printed on it, in a 
lottery of the pictures to take place at the 
close of the Exhibition. 

The pet lion of Munich is that enor- 
mous one of bronze which crouches at the 
feet of the colossal statue of Bavaria, a 
mile and a half distant from the outer 
barrier of the city. The statue repre- 
sents the Protectress of the kingdom, 
holding in her right band a sword for de- 


fence, and in her left, raised above her. 


head, a wreath to crown merit. The Ba- 
varian lion reposes by her as affection- 
ately as one of the dogs of the huntress 
Diana might have done at the side of his 
mistress. The dimensions of the lady are 
remarkable. She is not less than sixty- 
two feet in height, and stands upon a 
pedestaltwenty-two feet above the ground, 
so that the uplifted chaplet, which may 
possibly be fifteen feet higher than the 
extreme elevation of the figure, is more 
than one hundred feet from the earth— 
quite out of the reach of small aspirants 
for the bays. A winding stair-case in 
the interior leads to the head of the lady, 
which is empty, like that of many others 
of her sex, though it is capable of hold- 
ing much more, there being room enough 
for twenty-eight persons therein. In the 
eyes are windows, from which a fine view 
of Munich and the engirdling Alps may 
be obtained. This huge work of art was 
designed by Schwanthaler, and cast at 
the Royal Foundry in five pieces. Ten 
years were required for its completion, 
and twenty tons of bronze employed in 
the moulding. It was inaugurated Octo- 
ber 10th, 1850, The idea of the wreath 
was this—thatthe Bavarian Virgin should 
be ready to crown any German who should 
be entitled to enter the Ruhmeshalle, or 
Temple of Fame, a building occupying 
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three sides of a parallelogram some hund- 
red or more feet behind her, but the Vir- 
gin towers so grandly into the air, that 
the Ruhmeshalle, though in itself a pretty 
structure, and ornamented with capitals 
copied after those of the Temple of Egina, 
seems insignificant in comparison, and 
the desired effect is altogether lost. THe 
statue is, however, at once imposing and 
beautiful—the colour a tawny gold; the 
features regular, and radiant in the sun- 
set, and the proportions of the figure so 
symmetrical, that at the distance of half 
a mile one can scarcely believe that it is 
really so large. 

There are many churches of interest 
in Munich, into which we looked, but as 
mass for the dead was going on almost all 
the time in them, we had not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing much of their contents. 
The curiosity of travellers seemed idle 
and impertinent in the presence of death ; 
and we turned more than once with cau- 
tious footsteps to steal silently out of the 
building where the last rites were per- 
forming. For the benefit of any one, 
who, after reading these sketches, may 
visit Munich, I would say that three of 
these churches ought not to be overlook- 
ed—the Parish Church of Maria Hilf, 
on the other side of the Iser, remarkable 
for nineteen windows of stained glass, 
recently constructed, and rivalling the 
most exquisite specimens of the Middle 
Ages—the Jesuits’ Church, containing 
Thorwaldsen’s monumentof Eugene Beau- 
harnois, with its marble muses, and the 
Basilica of St. Bonifacius, which for its 
starry ceiling, tesselated floor, gorgeous 
frescoes and long lines of monolithie 
columns, challenges the admiration of the 
visitor. 

Apart from the artistic improvements 
of the late king Louis, Munich is a poor 
city. Like Berlin, it is situated on a 


sandy plain, and has few advantages* for 


trade, so that its prosperity is more ap- 
parent than real. The spléndid copies of 
the Florentine and Roman temples which 
have arisen from the waste, must have 
been erected at the expense of other and 
more urgent demands of municipal and 
State utility, so that the centralization 
which we have noticed as adorning Paris 
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with costly trophies of architectural art, 
while the provinces are neglected, would 
appear to bear hardly upon Bavaria. But 
Louis King, unlike Louis Emperor, has 
not provided for the health and comfort 
of his capital, while he has been filling 
his galleries with the old masters, and 
having himself represented in fresco and 
marble, as the peculiar patron of genius. 
The old portion of Munich remains alto- 
gether unimproved. The streets are nar- 
row and dirty, and the whole city suffers 
for the want of a proper system of sewer- 
age, which is the more inexcusable, be- 
cause the Iser rushes boldly through the 
very middle of it, in a volume adequate 
to the thorough drainage and cleansing of 
a much larger capital. Had the money 
expended in the new Palace, drawn, 
though it was, from the private resources 
of the King alone, been devoted to fur- 
nishing Munich with sewers discharging 
into the Iser, it is scarcely probable that 
the cholera would have raged there with 
such malignity. 

When I announced to the good wife of 
the picture-frame maker (through the 
pretty little second-story lodger) our in- 
tention tv leave Munich the following 
morning, she expressed her regrets, 
which became very tender on the lips of 
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the fair interpreter, and the latter was 
bade to say that the landlady hoped we 
were not frightened away by the cholera- 


“And are you not afraid of it your- 
self?” I inquired. 

** Moi—presque pas, Monsieur; it does 
no good to be afraid, does it?” said she. 


Whereupon, I expressed the hope that 
she would escape the awful epidemic, and 
she bade me good-night. 


The morning came, and with it break- 
fast and the carriage that was to take us 
to the station. Our trunks had been 
placed upon the vehicle, and we had taken 
our places inside, when I discovered that 
I had left my keys in my chamber, and 
ran back to get thém. The chamber was 
already locked, and there arose the plea- 
sant necessity of sending for Mademoi- 
selle again, and she came down smiling 
and beautiful as ever, and I recovered the 
keys, and returned to my companions 
with her musical bon voyage in my ears. 


R —— declared it was all nonsense 
about the keys, and that I had gone back 
to have another glimpse of Mademoiselle. 
I protested’to the contrary, and we were 
still discussing the question when the 
train slid out of Munich, and we were 
once more en route, 
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BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER LY. 


MRS, ESTIN AND LILIAS. 


As Lilias passed from the supper room, 
she caught her mother’s eye, which had 
been resting on her for some time, with a 
Jook of unutterable affection. Mrs. Estin 
accompanied her to her room. 

““Oh, mother !” exclaimed Lilias, ‘I am 
so glad that you have come with me!” 

“My darling child! I knew that you 
wished to see me.” 

* Yes, mother. 
smother—” 

“‘Charles has told me all, my dear 
daughter.” 


Brother Charles—oh ! 





** Ah, has he? and what do you think, 
mother? and whatam I todo? and what 
must Mr. Torrey think of my conduct?” 

“You were deceived, my dear, by mis- 
representations and appearances.” 

“But I should not have suffered myself 
to be thus deceived. Painful circum- 
stances prepared me to be easily im- 
pressed.by that base man’s stories—and 
then—but what am I to do now, mother?” 


‘You must cheer up, and not disturb 
yourself, my dear child. I told you be- 
fore, that time would bring the truth of 
this matter to light. All will turn out 


well yet. If you have wronged this young 
man, he will, if he is what your brother 











Charles thinks him, and if he loves you 
as you should be loved, he will readily 
listen to your explanations. True love is 
long suffering and kind.” 

“ By that test how can he judge of me? 
I was both hasty and unkind.” 

“Do not blame yourself too much, my 
dear. If there has been injustice, you 
are not alone guilty.” 

“How mother ?—what do you mean ?” 

“ The first wish of your parents’ hearts, 
my dear Lilias, is to consult, to promote 
your happiness. Neithgr of us have the 
slightest objection to Mr. Torrey, other 
than this, that we do not feel as if we 
could give youuptoanyone. And when 
you seemed disposed, of your own accord, 
to break your engagement with him, 
how could we come forward and prevent 
it, or after you had broken with him, at- 
tempt to make it up between you? Yet 
we now blame ourselves for not having 
done so—we blame ourselves for permit- 
ting Hubert to influence you in this mat- 
ter. You are so young, darling, and you 
have been lost to us for so long! We 
thought there would be time enough— 
that if young Torrey really loved you, he 
would be true—that you should take time 
to look about you—take time to give us 
your love. We have both sympathized 
with you very deeply and tenderly in your 
sorrows; we have become satisfied of 
your attachment to Mr. Torrey—satisfied 
that your happiness is involved. Now 
believe me, darling! we both love you 
very tenderly—both prefer your happi- 
ness to our own,—and indeed our happi- 
hess must consist in yours!—and when, 
after Charles’ interview with me this 
evening, I again consulted with your 
father about this matter—he at once bade 
me write a friendly letter of invitation to 
Mr. Torrey to come and spend some time 
with us, in which he told me to make 
any uch explanations as you might ap- 
prove of. Socheer up my child—all will 
be made well yet. 

“And you think to write to him 
mother?” 

‘“‘Yes—or you may do so in our name.” 

“Oh, no, I much prefer that you 
should.” 

“Well, I shall do so at once, dear,— 
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and shall not compromise your dignity 
or modesty at all. If you think proper, 
I shall add in a postscript, that you unite 
with us in this invitation, that you regret 
any unpleasant feelings and occurrences 
which may have arisen between you, and 
assure him that all such were occasioned 
by misrepresentation and mistake.”’ 

A step was heard approaching. There 
was a tap at the door, and Charles asked 
if he could come in. He had just parted 
from his cousin, Miss Mary Trevor, and 
had come hither to relate the news of 
Torrey, which he had heard from Mr. 
Randolph. When he was admitted, Mrs. 
Estin said : ; 

“We have just determined, Charles, to 
write to a certain friend of yours, invi- 
ting him to come here, and making some 
explanations, which I hope will prove 
satisfactory.” 

Charles saw his sister,—her face flushed 
with excitement, and her eyes beaming 
with satisfaction, though she averted 
them in modest confusion when he looked 
at her—and he hesitated in his purpose. 
Should he cloud her young spirits so 
quickly again? No. Let her be happy, 
thought he, while she may. Let them 
write. If the letter is forwarded to Mr. 
Torrey—if it by any chance reaches 
him—it will cheer and gladden him in 
those far-off wilds—and hasten his re- 
turn, If itis not forwarded, or if it is 
miscarried, no harm can result from its 
having been written, 

“T have just been bidding your sister 
to cheer up—telling her that all would 
yet be well.” 

“T trust so,” said Charles. “ Your 
letter will be sent immediately ?” 

“IT go to write it now. So take your 
sister to her guests again, and be happy! 
my children, both of you !” 

“Go, brother. I will follow you soon. 
I must collect my thoughts.” 

Charles at once sought Mr. Landon. 
He found him conversing with Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and as he had supposed, about 
Clayton Torrey. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


A HORRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 


Lilias spent the remaining portion of 
this evening most pleasantly. Hope once 
more gilded all: and her young friends, 
as it seemed to her, conversed more cheer- 
fully and with better spirit than usual. 
Helen did not make her appearance again, 
and the next morning, much to Charles’ 
chagrin, the Landons cut short their 
visit, and suddenly left Oakland—all but 
Edward; Mrs. Landon, as Charles could 
see, being irritated and looking upon him 
especially, as he thought, with an un- 
friendly glance; while Helen scarcely 
raised her eyes, seemed pale and troubled, 
though she blushed when he drew near— 
a circumstance which did not escape her 
mother’s quick eye. Mrs. Landon gave 
her a reproving look, and at once request- 
ed Mr. Mercer to conduct Helen to the 
carriage. Charles pressed up too. One 
brief, sad glance from Helen as she took 
her seat, and which went to his heart, 
was all that awaited him. Mrs. Lan- 
don waved a general adieu, in which he 
was somewhat markedly omitted. Mr. 
Landon was already mounted and off. 
Charles was shocked. He knew not 
what to think or do. 

But we must hasten on with the prom- 
inent incidents of our narrative, and will 
only mention here that Lilias heard no- 
thing of Torrey’s western trip, until she 
also learned that it had been prevented, 
and that he had returned home. 

About a week had passed. An eques- 
trian party consisting of some dozen or 
more young gentlemen and ladies, left 
Oakland. As they cantered on their way 
they were separated into couples and tri- 
ads. Lilias with young Berkeley and 
Mr. Trevor, was in the midst of this gay 
cavalcade. They had ridden some half 
dozen miles when they reached a point 
where several ways met. Some of the 
party had taken one way, some another. 
Lilias and those behind her halted for a 
moment. Her horse was restive, and she 
dropped her glove. Young Berkeley, 
though somewhat impeded with his port- 
manteau, holsters and saddle-bags,—for 
he was equipped in travelling guise,— 
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sprang down and recovered it, and with 
the gallantry of the age, bowed over and 
pressed it to his heart and to his lips, 
As she reached forward, he seized her 
hand and bore it to his lips. There was 
gay laughter from those around as they 
cheered him, while Mr. Trevor looked on 
with an envious smile. 

“My glove,” demanded Lilias blush- 
ing, and withdrawing her hand. 

“ Nay, fair Mayflower, as I am to part 
with you so soon, I keep it as a gage, a 
pledge. But, Jegt you may rue the favor, 
here is a glove, all too large and coarse 
for that fair hand, indeed—but one which 
will protect it until you reach Oakland.” 
And he held towards her his own glove 
while he placed hers in his vest. As she 
appeared to draw back, he cried appeal- 
ingly: 

‘*I will leave it to every lady and gen- 
tleman present, whether I am not entitled 
to the favor.” \ 

“Certainly,” cried ong 

“‘ Exchange is fair,” said another. 

“His devotion deserves some conside- 
ration,” urged a third. 

“Mr. Trevor,” began Lilias, as if about 
to demand his opinion. 

“IT object to his decision,” interrupted 
young Berkeley—at which there was a 
general laugh—and he gave his glove, 
which Lilias now playfully took. 

Just then every one saw, at the same 
moment, a horseman within a few yards 
of them, mounted upon a fiery-looking, 
dark brown horse. 1t was Clayton Tor- 
rey. His face was flushed: He darteda 
savage glance at young Berkeley, waved 
a disdainful salute to Lilias, and wheel- 
ing his mettled steed about, plunged down 
a little by-path covered over with vines 
and undergrowth, and disappeared. 

Lilias came near screaming, so sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly had he appeared be- 
fore her. Every one saw him distinctly, 
and many recognized him. 

“Mr. Torrey!” ‘Clayton Torrey!” 
exclaimed several at once. 

‘Bless me! itis Clayton! Clayton!” 
eried Edward and Charles, calling to him. 
But he had gone. 

All were much struck with his singu- 
lar behaviour. Manyknew him. Those 



























































who did not were full of curiosity. His 
sudden presenee, his personal appearance, 
his horse, and horsemanship, were des- 
canted upon. It was observed that he 
was armed, and: that he rode with hol- 
sters. They all looked for some time to 
see if he would not reappear. They ex- 
amined the little pathway down which he 
had so, abruptly vanished and made many 
speculations. But we pass over these 
things. 


That evening the party returned to — 


Oakland pale, breathless and horror-strick- 
en. Young Berkeley had been authori- 
zed by his father to purchase a plantation 
situated about twenty miles from Oak- 
land. The preliminaries had all been ar- 
ranged. The day after this was the one 
for payment, which the young gentle- 
man—the requisite sum of money having 
been sent him by his father—now went 
prepared to make. His young friends, 
having accompanied him as far as he 
could persuade them to go, had at length 
parted from him, and were returning to 
Oakland. As they ascended a hill they 
heard the report of firearms behind 
them ; some of them thought they heard 
shouts. The circumstance scarcely arrest- 
ed their attention, however; but in a few 
moments his horse came galloping up 
with them, snorting, frightened and bleed- 
ing of a shot-wound in the neck; rider- 
less and without saddlebags or portman- 
teau. Several of the young gentlemen 
at once rode back rapidly. They had 
gone but a short distance when they met 
a farmer and his two sons, boys of twelve 
and ten years of age. With a counte- 
nance full of horror, this man informed 
them that a young gentleman had been 
murdered on the hill beyond. There had 
been a fight, he supposed. Theré were 
two shots fired and an outcry, which he 
and his boys heard. Then there were two 
more shots. Ashe hastened up he had 
seen a man leaning over another. He 
was two hundred yards off, but he could 
see that his face was covered with a hand- 
kerchief. As he came up this man took 
up something from the ground, mounted 
a fine looking, dark brown horse, and 
leaving the road, galloped off through the 
woods. He had found the young gentle- 
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man dead, and not well knowing what to 
do, was going to look for some of his 
neighbours. He lived close by, at the dis- 
tance of amile anda half. His name was 
Fielder—Henry Fielder. 

Upon this he turned back with them, 
and they soon came to the spot, upon a 
rough hill-side, with thick undergrowth 
on either hand, where lay the body of that 
gallant boy—for he was no more than a 
boy—young Harry Berkeley. One of his 
pistols, the stock of which was split, lay 
beside him empty. The other was not to 
be found. And there he lay! so young, 
so graceful, lively and gay; so generous, 
noble and brave; to be cut off thus! 
Alas! young Harry Berkeley ! 

The above is the substance of the news 
which our young men brought back to 
their horrified friends, and which broke 
in with so sudden a gloom upon the festi- 
vities of Oakland, 

According to the verdict of the Coroner 


and his Jury, “ Henry Clinton Berkeley 


came to his death by a shot wound in the 
left breast, inflicted by some person or 
persons unknown.” But. suspicion was 
soon aroused. Hubert Estin and his 
overseer, James Phelps, reported that a 
little after the time, and about two miles 
from the scene of the murder, just where 
two plantation roads crossed each other, 
they were riding, when a man crossed 
rapidly beforethem. When he saw them 
he checked his horse so as almost to throw 
him on his haunches, glanced at them a 
moment with a savage scowl, looked as if 
about to speak to them, or rather to Hu- 
bert, upon whom his angry glance was 
bent, but restrained himself, turned off, 
and spurring his horse, dashed on his 
way. Hubert said that this was Clayton 
Torrey ; that he was within a few yards 
of him, that his face was flushed and 
bloody, and that his eyes were blood-shot- 
ten; withal, that he seemed to be labor- 
ing under intense excitement. 

Now Torrey had been seen a short time 
before the murder, he had behaved in a 
strange manner, and had turned off in a 
contrary direction from that which he 
was pursuing when he thus crossed Hu- 
bert Estin’s and his overseer’s path. The 
angry glance which he had cast upon 
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young Berkeley was remembered. Ithad 
been such as to elicit, at the time, the re- 
mark from a young man, a Mr. Ander- 
son, who did not know Torrey, that “ it 
would not be well for Harry Berkeley to 
meet that man alone.” 

A day or two after a handkerchief was 
found, smeared with blood, not very far 
from the scene of the murder. It was 
marked with the initials of Torrey’s name, 
was recognized, indeed, as his by Edward 
Landon. 

Report socn came that Torrey lay ill of 
a brain fever, at the house of a farmer 
named Andrews, some dozen miles dis- 
tant from Oakland. It was rumored that 
he confessed the murder; that he talked 
constantly of dire conflicts, of shooting 
and stabbing. 

“See what he is!” muttered Hubert, 
raising his brow and shaking his head 
oracularly. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
TORREY’S FRIEND. 


These reports, by chance, reached a 
very warm friend of Torrey’s, a Mr. Reid, 
a lawyer; he had been a friend of Tor- 
rey’s mother ; her lover, it was said, long, 
long ago. We will speak of him more 
particularly hereafter, as well as of Tor- 
rey’s connection with him. 

All these reports reached him on the 
morning of the third day after the mur- 
der. When he had heard all, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Oh, no! It cannot be that Clayton has 
done this! It cannot be. Mark my words, 
he will be proved to be innocent! Ah! 
The very man has just left me that I 
want. Hey, boy! take my horse and gal- 
lop after Tom Lincoln, and tell him to 
come back, that I wish to see him,” 

Again he had recounted to him all that 
was known of this horrible affair. He 
asked : 

“ And Clayton is ill?” 

** So it is said.” 

* And he confesses that he has murder- 
ed this young man?” 

** So it is rumored.” 

“ Rumored! Upon what grounds?” 
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Hlis informant could not say. 

“Ohno! I know that he cannot have 
done this.” 

His messenger soon returned, followed 
by the young farmer with whom Torrey 
had met on that sad evening when he left 
Granthill. 

** Ah, Lincoln!” said Mr. Reid, “ you 
are the man I have need for. You said 
awhile ago that you’d give your life to 
oblige me. Now if you owe me a kind- 
ness, you have a chance to be at quits 
with me.” 

“Ah? Well, just name how, squire 
Reid, and I’m your man.” 

Mr. Reid related to him all that he had 
heard of young; Berkeley’s death and of 
the suspicions entertained against Torrey. 
Lincoln stood with gaping eyes and mouth 
listening, intensely interested. 

“Now Lincoln,” concluded Mr. Reid, 
“this young friend of mine is not guilty, 
he cannot be. Heis sick; I shall be with 
him as soon as possible. He has acted 
strangely ; I can very well account for 
that. But he is innocent. I wish you to 
prove it. Go you to the scene of this 
murder, and find out what you can. You 
are the very man for this. Clayton Tor- 
rey guilty of murder and robbery! Never! 
I will write a note—no, do you say to 
Torrey that I will be with him as soon as 
possible. That will do.” 

‘Well, squire, if you says he aint guil- 
ty, he aint, that’s certain; and I’ll do 
whatever I can to prove it.” 

About two hours afterwards as the 
young farmer pressed on his grass-fed 
colt, he came directly up in the deep for- 
est with a gaunt, sallow pedestrian, who 
swung along at a sweeping pace, with 
rifle on his shoulder and hunting knife 
at his side. It was John Winthrop. Lin- 
coln greeted him. 

* Halloo! old comrade. 
bound ?” 

“ How do you do?” asked John. 

Since Dalzell’s death John Winthrop 
had been very unhappy. He made Mr. 
Goodley’s his home, but roamed over the 
country incessantly. He had more than 
once passed a night with Lincoln, to 
whom he had taken a sort of fancy. 

“Which way bound? To my house?” 


Which way 

















John told him that he was going no 
where in particular. 

Lincoln presently informed him of his 
own purpose and plans. When he men- 
tioned Torrey’s name, John became in- 
terested. 

“T wish you could go with me,” said 
Lincoln. 

“7 will,” said John. 

“ Ah! well, that’s good. We will ride 
and tie. The nag will take us through.” 

“No, I will walk,” said John. 

“Walk! Why, it’s twenty miles at least 
to Andrews’, and—,have you come from 
home to-day ?” 

“Yes, from old Mr. Goodley’s, my 
home,” replied John emphatically. 

“Fifteen miles at least.” 

‘Well 2” 

** And you will now undertake twenty?” 

“That’s not much to undertake.” 

“You must ride. Here, mount the 
nag.” 

‘* No, I will walk. I never ride.” 

“Well, old comrade, just as you choose. 
I will try your metal for once.” 

John turned about with him. 

“T’ve been a considering what I was 
to do. When does the moon change ?” 

“Day after to-morrow,” replied John. 

“ Well, we’ve got no time to lose. If 
we don’t git thar before it rains, we cant 
do nothin’ at all. I believe you’s pootty 
good on a track ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Tell one horse track from another, if 
thar was twenty say, and all alike?” 

‘*No,” said John. 

“WellI ken. But the first thing we 
do, we must see this young man. Squire 
Reid says he aint guilty, and the squire 
is mighty apt to know; but then, I want 
to see for myself. I knows the young 
man. He’s mighty quick with strangers, 
powerful tetchous. But then the squire 
ought to know: and its hard on a fellow 
to be accused of sech a crime when he 
aint guilty.” 

They reached farmer Andrews’ -before 
sunset. Here they found Torrey deliri- 
ous and extremely ill of a burning fever. 
Edward Landon and Charles Estin had 


been to see him. He had not recognized 


them. 
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“Clayton Torrey!” said Edward, try- 
ing to attract his attention. ‘Clayton 
Torrey ! Did you shoot young Berkeley ?” 

“ Berkeley?” asked poor Torrey, try- 
ing to arise. 

“ Yes, Henry Berkeley. Did you shoot 
him ?” 

“Yes, a thousand Berkeleys! but Hu- 
bert? no! He is her brother.” 

And this was all that could be gotten 
from him. It was what he had said from 
the first, whenever young Berkeley’s 
name had been mentioned. ‘‘ A thous- 
and Berkeleys, shoot them! slay them! 
But Hubert? no! He is her brother!” 

“But why did you kill him?” was 
asked with the desire of leading him to 
say more. 

‘*The queen of Sheba,” he replied de- 
liriously, “‘ might have asked king Solo- 
mon a simpler question.” 

** And his money, what became of it ?” 

“The gold of Ophir? In the deep, 
dark mines of Peru, were grim men, like 
so many devils, work! work! work !” 

“And his saddle-bags ; what did you 
do with them ?” 

“T saddled mea bonny steed, and rode 
over the fiery deserts of Arabia, but the 
fell south wind overwhelmed me, and oh 
the heat and the sand! the hot, hot sand!” 

It was useless to question him. All at 
Oakland, indeed every one, farmer An- 
drews and his family, and all, firmly be- 
lieved that Torrey had killed Henry 
Berkeley. Edward Landon bore the news 
to Granthill, Of the fact, he said, there 
could be little doubt, though perhaps Tor- 
rey’s disordered state of mind rendered 
him irresponsible. Since he began to be 
suspected, John Winthrop and Lincoln 
were the first of the many who had ap- 
proached poor Torrey’s bedside who be- 
lieved him to be clear of this deed. 


CHAPTER LVUTI. 
THE TRAIL. 


Lincoln suffered no time to be lost. He 
examined Torrey’s horse, observed his 
movements, the length of his steps under 
different paces, and especially the shape 
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of his feet and his tracks, There is not 
one horse in a hundred without some pe- 
culiarity of gaitand step. Torrey’s horse 
invariably advanced the right hind foot 
an inch and more. In trotting the step 
made with this foot was that much longer 
than with the left. His shoes were in 
good condition, and his track was distinct. 

“Would you know that track wherever 
you might see it?” asked Lincoln. 

**T could follow it,” said John. 

“To be sure you could. I would know 
it among a thousand.” 

By sunrise the next morning, the two 
were at Henry Fielder’s. He was ready 
enough to show them the spot where 
young Berkeley was killed, and to point 
out the exact course pursued by the man 
with the muffled face and the dark-brown 
horse. 

“Where was his horse standing when 
he mounted him ?” 

“Just here—beside the body,” said 
Fielder. 

There was a great confusion of tracks, 
chiefly of meri’s tracks. Lincoln exam- 
ined the road a little further on. His 
countenance fell. ‘‘ Here,” he said, is 
Mr. Torrey’s horse’s track! yes, passing 
both ways,” as he pointed his finger. 

“Qh!” said Fielder, after a moment, 
“his horse was brought along this way 
for me and my boys to see if he was the 
one we saw the murderer mount.” 

“ Ah! and did you think that he was?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it.” 

“‘ And yet you were nearly a hundred 
yards off?” 

““Yes—down by that tree, as I showed 
you. I mean that he looked as if he was 
the same.” 

“Well, you said that this man bore off 
to the left and was hid by the turn of the 
road. Where was it, he bore off? under 
those bushes ?” 

“Yes, he passed just under that limb. 
It came near knocking his hat off.” 

‘‘There’s but one track here, and hur- 
rah! it isn’t Torrey’s! Every body can 
see that isn’t Torrey’s horse’s track. You 
swear the man went along here ?” 

“Yes. Both my boys saw him too.” 

“Then hurrah! 
I’m as jolly as a house pig—I am! Don’t 
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you see that thar’s a soft fresh turf all 
along in this shade—five foot broad,— 
and but one track on it?” 

Lincoln stooped and examined each 
impression with the closest scrutiny. 
“That track’s as different from Torrey’s 
horse’s as your face is from mine. By 
golly! the Squire knows—and when he 
says a thing you may just as well be- 
lieve it at onct. Come here old comrade. 
See what a track this is. The horse that 
made it is got a foot—he has. And see 
here, he steps on the inner side of his 
left hind foot, and his shoe has a bent 
nail in it. See thar now!” and Lin- 
coln’s sunburnt face seemed radiant with 
satisfaction, and his eye twinkled again. 
“ Now comrade,” he went on, “look at 
the track good. Know it wherever you 
see it. Follow it like a hound dog. 
Come on. Hurra!” 

The track was plain enough around 
the turn of the road on the bhill-side. 
Then it left the road, turning into the 
thick undergrowth on the left hand. 
Soon it entered the deep forest. Here 
John Winthrop’s powers were of avail. 
He could fellow it almost at a run. 
“Oh, ho! old comrade,” said Lincoln ; 
“TI knowed you was pootty good on a 
track ; but I’m blessed if you aint same 
as a wild Injun.” 

Fielder could scarcely keep pace with 
them. 

*“T’ve hearn of sech,” he said, “ but 
never see a man run track before.” 

The trail led them around a circuit of 
of about two miles, inclining gradually 
to the left, until where lay a huge fallen 
tree, they came to a natural opening or 
glade in the forest. This was a few 
yards in width and some twenty yards 
lorig, covered with a fine coating of green 
sward, Here the murderer had evident- 
ly halted—had been joined by a comrade, 
and there was blood on the grass. By a 
little pool at one side of the glade was a 
coarse blood-clotted piece of cotton cloth. 
The water of the pool was tinged. 

The companion of the murderer was 
wounded. It appeared that he had 
come hither directly from the scene of 
the murder. There were marks of blood 
all along his route. He was m unted 
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upon a white horse, as Lincoln discovered 
from some hair rubbed off against the 
limbs of the fallen tree to which it had 
been fastened. Under the limbs of this 
tree, and concealed by leaves carelessly 
scraped together, they presently found 
Henry Berkeley’s portmanteau and sad- 
dle-bags, and the remnants of a coarse 
cotton shirt. His clothes had been over- 
hauled, but otherwise were apparently 
undisturbed—not being suited probably 
to the use of his murderers. 

“‘ How far is it to the place where he 
was shot?” asked Lincoln. 

“* About a mile, I suppose, rather less,” 
answered Fielder. 

“ Well, we’d better take the back track 
of this bloody fellow, for a bit, and see 
what we can. We wont lose much time 
by it.” 

They shortly discovered other tracks of 
the same animals, but could track but 
this single horse very readily by the 
blood. It was evident that the rider was 
feeble—badly wounded. As they had 
supposed, this back trail led them di- 
rectly to the scene of the murder. They 
now hastily retraced their steps to the 
little glade, and once more struck out 
upon the forward trail. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
CATHARINE REID. 


A few days after Clayton Torrey’s 
sudden and sad departure from Grant- 
hill, he met with Mr. Reid. The old 
gentleman greeted him so kindly, and 
exhibited such a friendly interest in his 
affairs, that Torrey, whose heart was 
overburdened with grief, and who was 
sadly in need of sympathy, could not re- 
sist giving him a history of his sorrows. 
The old lawyer listened with evident in. 
terest to all, and drew him out to a full 
confession. 

** And so the Estin’s cast you off? Let 
them. They are a haughty race, and 
you are not willing to be dependent upon 
the Landons.” 

“Never!” sald Torrey, with emotion. 
“ My dear fellow! I understand, I ap- 
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preciate your feelings. And you would 
like to work your own way in the 
world?” 

“T would. I will be dependent on no 
one.” 

“Very well. Very well indeed. But 
one should not wantonly cast aside good 
and true friends. We should never per- 
mit a false pride to lead us into such 
error—to lead us into injustice to our- 
selves or others. But as to this contem- 
plated plan of reading law with Edward 
Landon ?” 

Torrey colored, but looked frankly in 
his face,—‘‘ That plan is frustrated,” he 
said. 

“Well, have you formed any other ?” 

**T have not.” 

Mr. Reid thought a moment, then said: 

“Task, because I have a plan of my 
own, one which will suit me precisely. 
Come home with me and we will discuss 
it.” 

Several days elapsed before Torrey was 


made aware of what this plan might be, 


at the end of which time he found 
himself in old Mr. Reid’s office, a law- 
student, pouring over Bacon’s Abridge- 
ment. Mr. Reid was a widower with 
an only daughter, a very fair, very 
pale girl, with exceedingly black, wavy 
hair. Her features were irregular, but 
well formed. She was nearly grown, but 
small, thin, and very frail. Her fragili- 
ty was the first idea which the sight of 
Catharine Reid inspired. As the day 
advanced however, and her color arose as 
it invariably did, and her soft, dark, 
dreamy eyes brightened, no one could see 
Catharine, and deny that she was beauti- 
ful, a very vision of loveliness she 
seemed, that frail, fair girl. But in the 
morning she was haggard—her features 
were distinct, her eye, though still soft, 
was dull, one would almost say, stony. 

Her mother had died long ago of a 
disease which Mr. Reid frowned if he 
heard named—Consumption. 

Catharine was reared as tenderly as 
she was delicate. She was a gentle 
girl. Never from her infancy up, did 
she say or do anything rude; Tender- 
ness, and kindness, and the gratification 
of her every wish did not spoil her— 
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seemed only, indeed, to make her more 
gentle. 

Mr. Reid’s whole heart was wrapped 
up in his child,—in tender care for her— 
in enjoyment of her society—in anxiety 
to promote her happiness. One thing 
was strange. Both he and Catharine 
seemed to take it for granted that she 
was healthy and hardy. Whenever she 
had a cough, as she often had, Mr. 
Reid would cough too, and vow that the 
weather was such as would give any one 
a cold. Did he dggeive himself? We 
cannot say. People do sometimes suc- 
ceed in deceiving themselves most strange- 
ly. 

Every morning on the table, by Mr. 
Reid’s arm chair, a little bunch of 
flowers was placed. Very frequently 
they were merely wild flowers. After 
Torrey came, a companion posy decked 
the other table, by which he sat. 

Torrey, moody and sad as he was, 
desolate of heart and angry almost with 
the world, was little prepared to do jus- 
tice to this fair girl. In fact, Torrey had 
abjured the sex. But Catharine was ac- 
quainted with his history—knew of all 
his griefs, and his very moodiness inter- 
ested her. She sought to win him from 
his discontent. The effort interested her 
still more. But her kindness and favors 
were wasted on him. She then thought 
to pique him. She purposely neglected 
to place any flowers for him, when she 
arranged her father’s. He looked up, 
but took no further notice of the omission. 
The next day she. brought him a double 
quantity of picked flowers—a choice 
bouquet. The favor attracted no further 
attention than his accustomed—“ I thank 
you !”—uttered as a matter of course. 
So failing to pique or excite him, Catha- 
rine became piqued herself. How it 
came we cannot tell, but in the two months 
of Torrey’s stay there—months of silence 
with him as far as she was concerned, 
which was only broken by the exchange 
of the most ordinary common-place civili- 
ties, Catharine Reid came almost to 
think only and constantly of their very 
handsome, but very unsocial guest, if 
such the law-student might be consid- 
ered. 
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Then came a time of much excitement 

with Torrey and her father, when the law- 
books lay neglected, when indeed Mr. 
eid urged upon Torrey an immediate 
visit to the far West. This was occa- 
sioned by the reception of letters from 
Mr. Dalzell. In these letters, after be- 
moaning the untimely death of George, 
of which he had by chance heard from 
some emigrant or trader, he went on 
to say, that Clayton was now his only 
heir, and then proceeded to give wonder- 
ful accounts of his successful specula- 
tions. In eight months, he said, he had 
made an immense fortune—would in a 
short time be prepared to pay all that he 
owed ; to pay Clayton among others, and 
still have a respectable capital left him 
for further speculations. He begged Tor- 
rey to forgive the wrongs which he had 
done him. He was a broken spirited 
man, he said, whose only desire now was, 
as far as lay in his power, to repair the 
wrongs which he had done. He again 
alluded to George, and took upon himself 
the blame of “that poor boy’s misgui- 
dance.” He had heard, he said, of Tor- 
rey’s noble conduct towards himself,— 
heard with pride and with shame—pride 
on account of his honorable boy,—shame 
for his own misdeeds. 

All this was very well, Mr. Reid 
thought, but he knew Mr. Dalzell, and 
feared lest his after speculations might 
not be so fortunate. So he advised Tor- 
rey to go at once, and attend to his own 
affairs while his former guardian’s for- 
tune was at its flow. 

The third day after Torrey’s departure, 
another letter arrived, which, knowing it 
to be from Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Reid opened. 
It stated that the writer was en route for 
Virginia via New York, whither he went 
in connection with some monetary ar- 
rangements. Mr. Dalzell was coming 
back to pay his debts. Upon this, Mr. 
Reid sent a messenger after Torrey to 
recall him. The next intelligence which 
reached him of his young friend, was 
that he was lying ill at Anderson’s, and 
the still more startling news of the sus- 
picion entertained of his connection with 
young Berkeley’s murder. 
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A POETICAL ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Literary Societies of Washington College, Lexington, on the 
2nd of July, 1857. 


BY ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 
[Published by request of the Societies.]_ 


Once more, with healing in her balmy wings, 

Resplendent Summer health and beauty brings ; 
_And Nature, like some damsel of romance, 

By Winter’s magic lingering in a trance, 

Hears the soft notes of the releasing strain, 

And wakes to life and liberty again ! 


’Tis thus that Education plays her part, 
And clothes the mind, and elevates the heart, 
Like the bright sun, exerts her sweet control, 
And robes with flowers the garden of the soul. 


Young scions of a lineage brave and true, 
That heavenly radiance, here, has shone on you; 
Here, blue-eyed Science patiently awaits 
Your faltering steps within her temple gates ; 
Here, in these bowers where Learning loves to dwell, 
Where Truth flows freely from her crystal well; 
Here, where your mountains rear their crests so high, 
Blue columns to the chamber of the sky ; 
Ilere, in this valley, more replete with joy, 
Than that where pines the Abyssinian boy, 
Who, lulled to listless languor, only knows 
The soft vicissitude of pleasure and repose.* 


In gazing on these consecrated walls, 
What recollections every scene recalls, 
Like Carril’s song, what memories unroll, 
Pleasant and mournful to the musing soul. . f 


Here, while a labyrinth of cares would vex, ° 
I sought the value, still unknown of X, a 
Which, like the heroes bards delight to sing, 
Seemed to be equal quite to any thing; 





Here sought to square the circle, till I found, ii 
Quadrate it as I would, it still was round— 
While endless decimals oppressed mine eye i 
And threw my calculations into 7.f if 
' 

a 


*“ Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to know the soft vicissitude of pleasure 
and repose.’’—RassELas. ° 


t*The memories of joys that are past, like the music of Carril, are pleasant and mournful] to 
the soul.”"—Osstan, 


t The relation between the circle and its diameter is represented by the formula II R’. 
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A Poetical Address. [ Avcust 


Here Greek and Latin vexed my aching head, 
And made me wish the languages were dead ; 
But this, at least, I learned, if nothing worse, 
To estimate the quantity of verse— 

Ah, Horace! what poor student forced to toil 
Over thy classic page, with midnight oil, 
Doomed in thy mild Falernian to dose, 

Or court thy Lalage in English prose, 

Does not prefer to all thy lyric stuff, 

** Jam satis,” when he feels he’s had enough ! 


But sadder memories mingle with my strain, 
Steal o’er my heart and turn the past to pain. 
How many forms I knew in youthful bloom, 

Now hushed in death—the tenants of the tomb— 
Claim from the friend who knew their worth of old, 
One silent tear upon their hallowed mould! 

Their bloom is faded—nipped the early germ, 
The pride of friends—now brother to the worm, 
The manly form beneath the valley’s clod, 

The spirit re-united to. its GOD! 

So moves life’s Panorama, day by day, 

And, as its figures slowly glide away, 

New objects rise successive on the view, 

Like them to pass away and vanish too! 


Still, like the soldier, stand beside the grave 
That wraps the ashes of a comrade brave, 
Drop but a tear, and then with spirit light, 
Turn to the field and boldly press the fight. 


’Tis ours to take the place of those who fall, 
’Tis ours to ever push Improvement’s ball, 
Still roll it upward with unceasing toil, 
Nor let, like Sisyphus, the stone recoil. 
Think not, with sluggish souls, the race is o’er, 
Realms of untravelled thought are still before— 
Each elevation, rising on our view, 
Reveals fresh objects we must still pursue,— 
Truth, like the horizon, widens as we rise, 
And blends the earth in union with the skies. 


’T were well to think on all the changes wrought 
By Science’ aid upon the fields of thought; 
Turn back the scroll of time a hundred years, 
And lo! how marvellous the change appears! 
Imprisoned steam, by Art’s sublime decree, 
Has burst its fetters and at last is free, 
And destined now its hidden power to feel, 
Whirls the swift car, and drags the dripping keel—* 





* Suggested by the following line in Darwin’s Botanic Garden— 


“Drags the slow barge, and whirls the rapid car.” 












A Poetical Address. 


Art spoke her mandate—mighty to prevail, 
And, like the genie of the eastern tale, 
Released from long imprisonment at length, 
It rose in vapour, to descend in strength. 


It was the boast of Shakspeare’s fay of mirth,* 
In forty minutes he could gird the earth: 
And lo! impelled by a Promethean fire, 
The electric current thrills along the wire; 
Leaves the dark region of its stormy nest, 
And yields obedience to man’s behest! 
Franklin, ’tis true, drew lightning from the cloud, 
And ruled the tyrant with an iron rod— 
But stranger still, the scientific Morse 
Puts him in harness as a posta! horse— 
Dares Ocean’s hidden secrets to unlock, 
And give the mermaids an electric shock. 


I half expect the time will shortly come 
When foreign ministers will stay at home, 
And Cass and Palmerston, across the seas, 
Discuss the question of the vexed Balize! 


Science profanely has dethroned each God, 
Who once impressed Olympus with his nod. 
Long since the warlike Mars was forced to yield 
To Friar Bacon’s powder—sword and shield— 
Ruled by Daguerre, Apollo waxes fainter, 

And, desperate, becomes a portrait painter— 
Bacchus, with all his wines, must yield, I fear, - 
To the mild influence of Lager Beer,— 

While our great Maury, in his wondrous chart, 
Dissects old Neptune with the knife of art; 
Traces his currents just like veins of blood, 
And rides triumphant on the liquid god. 

And need I add, that Venus, in eclipse, 
Flushes with rage and pouts her pretty lips? 
Despairing, even with her heavenly charms, 

To rival modern, artificial forms ! 

Unyokes her doves, consigns them +o their coops, 
And curtseys homage to the sway of hoops. . 


Turn we from thoughts like these, to proudly scan 


Those higher blessings heaven bestows on man— 
To trace the radiant star, whose lustre mild, 
Beamed o’er the cradle of fair Freedom’s child— 
Who can stand here, and yet remember not 

That Freedom sought a refuge in this spot? 
"T'was here, whatever dangers might arise, 








* Puck. “1’ll put a girdle round about the earth*in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Nights’ Dream. 
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A Poetical Address. 


Our country’s saviour turned his anxious eyes,* 
Here where yon mountains rear their walls, to be 
A fortress planned by Nature for the free, 

And garrisoned by yeomen, stout and brave, 

Who sought a freeman’s rights or patriot’s grave. 
America, thy genius first unfurled 

True Freedom’s banner o’er a waiting world. 
What though things “gross and rank” usurp her soil, 
And poisonous serpents ’round her pillars coil, 
Hatched into being by the radiance bright 

Which animates all nature with its light! 
Remember, Freedom like the natural sun 

Impartial quickens all she shines upon, 

Dispenses beams of life alike on both 

The wholesome fruit—the plant of noxious growth, 
Smiles on the world with power creative rife, 

And wakes the heroic heart and reptile into life. 


Still, oh my country! let thy mission be 
To extend the empire of the brave and free ; 
Still teach the king, magnificeut and great, 
That Freemen,—not their tyrants,—are the State ;* 
Still teach Proudhon, the pontiff of the mob, 
To seek reward for toil is not to rob—f 
Thus hold in equipoise the social scale, 
Nor let one monarch, nor a host prevail. 


Thus far, my friends, my muse has sought to range, 
Through the wide fields of progress and of change, 
’Tis true the Muse who courts the dulcet lyre 
Problems profound to solve can ne’er aspire, 

She, like the bee, but sips the blooming flower 
Which other hands have tended many an hour, 

Or like the lambent sunlight plays around 

The lake of Truth, which deeper lines must scund. 

One great advance I mark with pride elate— 

The education of our noble State— 

Hail Education, monarch of the mind, 

The world’s great Teacher, lever of mankind, 
’Tis thine, replete with blessings or with ban, 

To form the vicious or the virtuous man ; 

To the soft clay, its fashion to impart, 

And stamp thy seal upon the unhardened heart ! 
The patriot owns thy power, and gladly hears 























[ Aveusr 





*“ We must then retire to Augusta county, in Virginia,” said Washington, “ Numbers will re- 


pair to us for safety, and we will try a predatory war.”—Irving’s Washington, Vol. 2, p. 421. 


Rockbridge was a portion of Augusta at that time. 
t“ L’Etat c’est moi,” said Louis XIV, when approached in regard to the condition of the State. 
+The motto of this advocate for agrarianism was, that “ property is theft.” 















A Poetical Address. 


That country call, which nursed his earlier years, 
The traitor, in his crime, remembers still 
Lessons in youth, which warped his heart to ill— 
Say what you please—dispute it as you can, 

The boy, at last, is “‘ father to the man,” 

And vice or virtue, error or the truth, 

Are plants first nurtured in the heart of youth. 


See the poor blinded Hindoo, with a smile, 
Clasp her dead lord, and mount his funeral pile, 
Alike to her the tomb or bridal bed, 

Faithful in death, the consort of the dead— 

No pang she feels, his servant while in life, 

She must not widowed be, but still his wife, 
And, while her thoughts to higher worlds aspire, 
She lights her nuptial torch upon his pyre! 


Lo! where yon mother, with instruction mild, 
Teaches the way of life unto her child. 
Submissive at her feet, he meekly bends, 

While from his lisping lips a prayer ascends ; 

His tiny feet, fatigued with artless play, 

Peep through the snowy gown, less white than they, 
His soft blue eye beams through the lashes curled, 
Nor dimmed, nor dazzled by a heartless world ; 

His little hands clasped on the mother’s chair, 
Mimic her manner in the simple prayer ; 

While at her feet he listens to receive 

The first, the noblest lesson—to believe! 


Can aught that moralists or sages teach 
Surpass the beauty of that infant speech? 
Can hopes fulfilled, or fame, or fortune fair 
Blot from his memory that early prayer? 
No! As he wanders on his weary way, 
And mourns the joys that bloom but to decay, 
When, spirit broken with life’s wasting toil, 
From his worn feet he shakes the ungenial soil, 
Longs for the grave, as Christian for the cross, 
To drop his burden there—a welcome loss— 
Then memory comes—the soother comes at last, 
And, from the gloomy deluge of the past, 
She brings that prayer, as the devoted dove, 
An olive branch of happiness and love! 


Thus Education is our guardian still, 
And warps the heart to virtue or to ill, 
Moulds mind and soul, as potters shape the clod, 
And claims to be a teacher sent from God. 

Then let our loved Virginia lead the van, 
In the proud march of all aspiring man— 
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A Poetical Address. 


Let Learning’s fanes throughout her borders rise, 
And all her youth contest the glittering prize ; 
No fear that then her sons will recreant prove 

To glorious sires, whose memory they love, 

But thus prepared, with souls without a stain, 
Enjoy the rights, they’ll perish to maintain. 


When first the tree of knowledge so sublime, 
Virginia’s rising youth were taught to climb, 
The only fruit the urchins cared to pick 
Was reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
See yonder log-built hut, whose chinkéd wall, 
Like Pisa’s tower, seems just about to fall,— 
Whose windows, long and low, admit the light, 
And gain the boys a whipping for a sight— 
There wielding power with a terrific rule, 
The Yankee master taught his old field school. 
Stoop as you enter at the low bowed door, 
And watch the pupils con their lessons o’er— 
The dog-eared Pike bears impress of the thumbs 
Of some poor puzzled urchin at his sums, 
Of practice like a lawyer in pursuit, 
Or dentist-like, extracting many a root— 
See how they quail beneath the masters looks, 
When handing up their blotted copy-books ; 
Or tremble at their well deservéd fate 
When caught at drawing pictures on a slate! 
While Ephraim, watching every trembling form, 
Nurses his awful wrath to keep it warm, 
Shakes his great shock of hair, and gives the nod, 
The voice of fate, the threatening of a rod! 
Yes, there he stands,—a graff from Harvard College, 
The watchful guardian of the tree of knowledge— 
While every action shows that he imputes 
More virtue to its switches than its fruits, 
But gone forever is his awful frown, 
The school’s at last dismissed, the building down, 
The place, that knew the pedagogue of yore, 
I thank my stars, will never know him more. 


How changed the scene! now in our boasted land 
Temples to Science rise on every hand ; 
The University whose splendid dome 
Catches the sunbeams from the patriot’s home, 
Reflects a brighter glory on the sage, 
Whose name shall gild for aye his country’s page. 
’T was nobly done, and well it was that he 
Should teach the sons of freemen to be free, 
Defend fair Freedom with the sacred nine 
And trim the lamp of Learning on her shrine. 
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A Poetical Address. 


Each tribute, that a generous bounty draws 
From high souled patriots in this sacred cause, 
Descends in blessings on their fields again— 
As clouds imbibe, and then distil the rain! 


“‘ Nor pass unblest the genius of this place,” 
Which science with her presence loves to grace, 
Which proudly bears a mighty hero’s name, 

And yields fresh glory to his brilliant fame. 

Oh, when shall all thy matchless worth be known, 
Thou more than hero, glorious Washington ! 

The mists of time, which lesser lights obscure, 
Augment thy growing glory more and more, 

And future ages, when thy fame they scan, 

Will deem thee Freedom’s myth—thou more than man! 
Here, with a heart as generous as brave, 

Thy hand bestowed the boon thy country gave,* 
Harmodius like, her freedom first secured, 

Then twined this myrtle wreath around thy sword. 


One other name, still blended with this spot, 
By pilgrims here should never be forgot— 
A patriot, hero, scholar, reverend sage, 
A noble actor in a noble age. 
One cast in that heroic, giant mould, 
That marked the freemen of the days of old, 
Who formed for peace, yet spurned with spirit brave 
The bonds of peace, the quiet of a slave 
Where yonder ivy mantled ruin, grey, 
By Time’s cold fingers moulders to decay, 
I fain would pause, and on his deeds reflect, 
And from oblivion’s night his shade protect— 
And as the festooned ivy, clambering crawls, 
Robing with green those venerable walls 
I humbly seek this wreath of verse to twine, 
Lamented Graham! ’round a fame like thine !+ 


As some fond mother, with a swelling heart, 
Knelt o’er her son when just about to part, 
And, as her gushing tears in anguish fell, 
Mingled sweet counsel with her last farewell, 
So now, about to breathe her last adieu, 

Your Alma Mater fondly speaks to you. 








* It is but little known, even among those familiar with the life and virtues of Washington, that 
the College which bears his name was endowed by him with the money voted by his grateful 
State for his services in her cause. 

t Wm. Graham, the first President of Washington College, although a minister of the gospel, 
buckled on his sword at the call of his country, and aided in the assertion and maintenance of her 
liberties. The grey ruin referred to is old Liberty Hall, the nucleus from which Washington 
College has since grown. 
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A Poetical Address. 


Go forth! she cries to every generous youth, 
With every aim, thy country, God, and Truth. 
Rely on Heaven, and, with an earnest heart, 
Bravely prepare to play your destined part— 
Prepare for action—for the coming strife, 

A field of battle is the field of life, 
And Fame’s loud trump, and Glory’s beaming star 
Are but the tocsin and the flash of war. 


Trust me, not they who languidly await 
Unfought-for honours are the truly great— 
Who like the rustic, watch the live-long day, 
To see the obstructing river glide away, 

’ Tis they who boldly dare the raging flood, 
Albeit they stain its billows with their blood. 


Oh! ’tis a noble sight to see the mind 
Rending the iron fetters that would bind— 
Like Samson, straining every nerve to be 
A victim with his conquerors or free ! 


Read the sad story of Cromarty’s son* 
Who perished e’er his glorious race was run— 
? Twas his to vindicate the heavenly word, 
And turn on error’s self her boasted sword, 
To bring to man, like Moses from the Mount, 
Tables of stone, and read their strange account 
And find upon the granite and the clod 
The footprints of the true and only God. 


’? Tis thus, though error, like the cloud of even, 
May for a moment veil the face of heaven, 
At length, illumined, by the radiance pure, 
It gilds the glory that it would obscure. 


No need of storied monument, or bust 
To tell where sleeps the noble Miller’s dust ; 
A prouder stone perpetuates his name, 
A nobler epitaph records his fame ; 
Where’er the rocky volume spreads its page, 
Or fossil letters teach the world her age, 
Where’er the sea has left her trail of shells, 
Or proud Geology, her story tells, 
Fair Science finds his name upon the stone, 
And proudly points to Miller as her son. 


Then tell me not that he is only great 
Who rides the battle, or who rules the state, 








[Avcust 





* Hugh Miller, who until lately was the greatest of living Scotchmen, and now is mourned as 


one of Caledonia‘’s most illustrious dead. 
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Science presents a chaplet purer far 

Than civic crown, or laurel wreath of war. 

He, who to man’s advancement bends his mind, 
And is the benefactor of his kind, 

Builds for himself a more exalted fame, 

And myriads bless who do not know his name. 


Then, wheresoe’er your destiny be cast, 
Earnest of purpose, labour to the last— 
Act well your part, success must then be sure, 
Perform your duty—Heaven demands no more— 
All who to truth, with earnest hearts, aspire, 
Are separate chords of that immortal lyre, 
Which swept by Science’ fingers measures time, 
To the proud march of intellect sublime ! 





HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. 


By Proclamation, made on the 15th day 
of July 1624, King James suspended the 
powers of the Virginia Company, and the 
General Assembly of the Colony sent Mr. 
John Pountis, one of the councillors of 
State, to England, to solicit the King’s 
favour. During this poriod, the legisla- 
tive powers of the Colony were exercised 
by the governor and council. Charles 
the First, took the government of the Col- 
ony into his own hands, and appointed 
Mr. John Pott, a member of the council, 
“Governor, and Captain General of the 
Colony.” Headdressed a letter to them ; 
to which the General Assembly replied 
on the 26th of March 1628, detailing in a 
firm, but respectful manner, the injuries 
to which the planters of Virginia had 
been subjected: they proposed to contract 
with the King for all their tobacco, at 
three shillings and six pence per pound. 
The Assembly met again at Jamestown, 
on the 16th of October 1629, the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance were adminis- 
tered to the governor and council, and, to 


all the Burgesses. Their first act was to 
encourage the cultivation of corn; for 
which purpose the governor offered the 
services of three men: and twelve other 
gentlemen agreed to furnish twenty four 
men, Commissions were issued to ‘‘ com- 
manders of Plantations,” authorizing 
them to guard against attacks from the 
Indians. Monthly courts were appoint- 
ed, war declared against the Indians: the 
Colony arranged in four divisions, under 
the orders of the commanders of Planta- 
tions ; planting tobacco was remitted, a 
pole tax laid, and appropriations made for 
the payment of the debts of the Colony. 
Penalties were imposed on those who did 
not attend church ; and provision made 
for the support of ministers. On the 24th 
of March 1630, the Assembly met again. 
Present, Sir John Harvey, Knight, Gov- 
ernor and Captain General. Ministers 
were ordered to conform to the canons of 
the church of England. A law was passed 
for building a Fort at Point Comfort. 
New comers were exempted from military 
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duty for one year. Two acres of corn to 
be planted by every “head that worketh 
in the grounde.” 

It was ordered that no peace be conclu- 
ded with the Indians. The breeding of 
cattle was encouraged. Dr. John Pott, 
late governor was found guilty of stealing 
cattle by a court convened by the gov- 
ernor and council on the 9th of July 
1630. “In regard to his quality, and 
practice, he was respited till the King’s 
pleasure was known.” 

In February 1632 the Assembly met, 
and passed laws for the government of 
the church, and for the support of its 
ministers. Penalties were imposed on 
the Frenchmen, for their negligence in 
cultivating the vine, and for ruining the 
vineyard. All vessels arriving in any of the 
waters of the colony, were commanded to 
come to James City, and there to discharge 
their cargoes, on pain of forfeiture and 
imprisonment. The cultivation of to- 
bacco was regulated and encouraged, and 
great attention was paid to the increase 
and improvement of all kinds of domes- 
tic animals. Artificers and workmen 
were encouraged and protected—drunk- 
enness and immorality punished; and 
all intercourse with Indians interdicted. 
Monthly courts were established in all 
the counties, with power to hear and de- 
termine all suits, and controversies, not 
exceeding five pounds sterling in value: 
with the right to appeal to the court at 
James City, there holden by the governor 
and council: weights and measures were 
regulated ; but no tax could be laid, but 
by authority of the House of Burgesses. 
All lands heretofore granted were to be 
surveyed, and the surveys recorded: im- 
igration increased ; commerce was regu- 
lated and protected; industry and emu- 
lation were excited and rewarded. Sir 
John Harvey issued patents for land 
freely, and agriculture improved. The 
governor, thirteen members of his coun- 
cil and thirty nine Burgesses, attended 
this meeting of the General Assembly: 
tanning was encouraged, and the export 
of hides prohibited. Public roads were 
laid out, and persons appointed to keep 
them in good order. A settlement was 
made on the head waters of “ Archer’s 
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Hope,” and ‘“ Queen’s Creek,’’ exemp- 
tion from taxation, and fifty acres of 
land, were offered to all who would settle 
there. A census of the inhabitants, with 
their arms and other property, was or- 
dered to be taken. Public store houses, 
for the reception of tobacco were estab- 
lished ; inspectors appointed, and their 
duties defined. 

In 1633 an act was passed for seating 
“Middle Plantation,” in which the city 
of Williamsburg was built. 

A pallissade from Archer’s Hope to 
Queen’s Creek, some miles in length, 
guarded the stock from depredation, as 
far down as Hampton; the Indians resi- 
ding within that Isthmus, having no other 
outlet, but by water. The prosperous 
state of the Colony, and the flattering 
accounts sent to England, induced several 
gentlemen of fortune to come to Virginia: 
among them was Lord Baltimore. He, 
being a Catholic, was not well received ; 
in consequence of which, he went up 
Chesapeake Bay, and was so much pleased 
with the country, that he returned to 
England, and obtained a grant for the 
land, which, in the charter, signed by 
Charles the First, is called “ Terra 
Maria,’ now the State of Maryland. 

The grant to Lord Baltimore was un- 
just and injurious to Virginia: it took 
from her a portion of her territory, and 
caused other grants to be made, with the 
aid of Sir John Harvey ; who was ejected 
from the government of Virginia on the 
28th April 1635, and Sir Francis Wyatt 
appointed his successor. The King sanc- 
tioned the oppressions of Harvey; and 
the agents of the Colony who were sent 
to England to protest against the usurpa- 
tions of Harvey were treated with con- 
tempt. The mild and equitable adminis- 
tration of Sir Francis Wyatt, soon re- 
stored the confidence and enterprise of 
the Virginians. Freedom in debate, an- 
nual Assemblies, and trial by jury, with 
the suppression of monopolies, were 
sources of great happiness to the people. 

In the spring 1642, Sir William Berke- 
ley arrived, and superseded Sir Francis 
Wyatt, who was made a member of the 
council. A long and bloody war with the 
Indians had just terminated, and a treaty 
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of peace and friendship was made with 
them: the sword was exchanged for the 
plough, and the smile of peace and con- 
tent illumined the countenances of the 
colonists. New plantations were made ; 
electoral districts laid off; old parishes 
divided ; new ones added, and their boun- 
daries defined. Building and improving 
James City was patronizedand encouraged, 
the sessions of the county courts regula- 
ted, and their duties defined. Commer- 
cial regulations with Maryland agreed 
on and executed. In consequence of the 
civil war in England, which commenced 
last year, the salary of the governor was 
not paid. The Assembly assumed that 
duty, and made a liberal provision for 
him. <A petty war with the Indians was 
incessant, but in the year 1644 a more 
formidable war was waged upon the Pa- 
munkey and Chickahominy tribes. In 
the spring of this year, Sir William Berke- 
ley returned to England, leaving Mr. 
Richard Kemp to discharge the duties of 
governor during his absence. The war 
with the Pamunkey and Chickahominy 
Indians so irritated and inflamed the 
mind of Opeckcancanough, that he laid a 
plan for another general massacre of the 
white people ; in which, nearly five hun- 
dred persons were killed. This event 
caused the passage of a law, passed in 
February 1645, for celebrating the 18th 
of April, as a day of thanksgiving for 
their deliverance from the hands of the 
Indians. 

They passed a law for the erection of 
three additional forts, and for the most 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and or- 
dered the purchase of powder and shot. 
Sir William Berkeley having returned, and 
resumed his duties as governor, convened 
the Assembly in November, A mint was 
established, and copper coined to the 
amount of one thousand pounds sterling. 


’ Tobacco, which had been the circulating 


medium, was now prohibited as such. 

In the spring of the year 1646 war was 
made on the “ Nansimum” Indians: 
their crops were destroyed, and arrange- 
ments made fora general war with the 
Indians. 

In October, a treaty of peace was made 
with Necotance; in which all the land be- 


tween the rivers York and James, from 
Ilampton to the falls was ceded to the 
colonial government. 

The forts were ceded to individuals, on 
condition of being kept up and garrisoned 
for three years, at the expense of the per- 
sons to whom the forts were ceded. Fort 
James, on the Chickahominy river, in 
James City county, was ceded to Thomas 

Rolf: the son of Pokahontas. The fol- 
lowing is the caption of a deed for the 
aforesaid fort, recorded in James City 
county court. 


“This Indenture, made Ist October 
1698, between John Bolling of the county 
of Henrico, and parish of Verino, Gent., 
son and heir of Jane, late wife of Robert 
Bolling of Charles City county, Gent., 
which Jane was the only daughter of 
Thomas Rolf, dec’d, and William Brown 
of Wilmington parish, in the county of 
James City, for one thousand acres of 
land, commonly called The Fort, on Chick- 
ahominy river: as per patent granted to 
Thomas Rolf. 

(Signed Joun Boiuine.’’) 


In 1647, intercourse with the Indians 
was resumed, and an interpreter employ- 
ed. A manufactory for carding, spinning 
and knitting was established at James 
City. 

The colonists, being once more restored 
to tranquillity, pursued their various avo- 
cations with confidence and industry. 
Those who were compelled to abandon 
their plantations, returned to them, and 
renewed their labours. New settlements 
were made as far as Potomac river, and 
in 1648, the county of Northumberland 
was established, and authorised to elect 
Burgesses. Every county was made lia- 
ble for its taxes; and collectors were ap- 
pointed. 

We have seen that in consequence of 
the civil war in England, the salary of the 
governor, heretofore paid by the king, 
was withheld ; and, that he was provided 
for by the people inthe Colony. The de- 
capitation of King Charles the First, in 
January 1648, and the convulsed state of 
the kingdom, seems to have caused the 
Virginia Colony to have been overlooked 
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or forgotton: and, as the mother country 
neither appointed, or provided for the gov- 
ernor, the Assembly assumed that duty ; 
and exercised legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, until the termination 
of the Commonwealth. The Plantation 
of Virginia submitted to the government 
of the Commonwealth of England, on 
condition that they were to have and en- 
joy such freedoms snd privileges as be- 
longed to the free born people of England: 
and, that neither the governor, or coun- 
cil, shall be obliged to take an oath, or 
make an engagement to the Common- 
wealth of England for one whole year: 
and, that they be permitted to pray for, 
and speak well of the king. That Sir 
William Berkeley (the governor) and his 
council be permitted to leave the colony 
at any time within the year. These arti- 
cles of agreement were ratified, signed, 
and sealed at James City, on the 12th of 
March 1651, by Richard Bennet, William 
Claiborne, and Edmund Curtis; the com- 
missioners. 

The Assembly met in April 1652, and 
established a provisional government, and 
elected Richard Bennet their governor, 
and William Claiborne Secretary of State, 
reserving to themselves the election of all 
the officers in the Colony. In the county 
of Northampton, disturbances so serious 
in character occurred that the Assembly 
sent the governor with commissioners to 
quiet the discontents, and to divide the 
county. 

In consequence of disputes between the 
Rappahannock Indians, and the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of Lancaster, Nor- 
thumberland and Westmoreland, Col. 
John Carter was sent with one hundred 
and seventy men to the Indian towns, to 
demand satisfaction. 

Totopotomoy, king of Pamunkey, com- 
plaining to the Assembly, they gave him 
choice of two tracts of land on Pamunkey 
river ; and ordered all settlers on the lands 
of the Pamunkey and Chickahomony In- 
dians, to remove. Several gentlemen of 
information and enterprise asked and re- 
ceived permission to explore the country 
beyond the mountains. 

In 1655, a plan for civilizing the Indi- 
ans, and instructing their children, and 
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for making void all alienations of their 
lands, unless by the assent of the Assem- 
bly, was adopted. 


Several hundred western Indians loca- 
ted themselves near the falls of James 
river, within the bounds of the lands ce- 
ded by the Powhatans. To expell this 
formidable band of treacherous intruders, 
Col. Edward Hill of Charles City was 
sent with one hundred men. 

In March 1655, Edward Diggs, Esq., 
was elected governor. Ministers of the 
gospel were invited to the Colony, and a 
bounty offered to them. The cultivation 
of mulberry trees, and rearing silk worms, 
was encouraged. Governor Diggs enga- 
ged in it extensively, and successfully ; it 
is asserted, that the silk, with which the 
coronation robe of Charles the Second 
was made, was from cocoons made by silk 
worms reared by governor Diggs. A voy- 
age of discovery south of the Capes Hat- 
teras and Charles, was proposed and pros- 
ecuted by Col. Thomas Dew. Twenty- 
five thousand pounds of tobacco, (with 
perquisites) was appropriated for the gov- 
ernor and council. The dispute with 
Lord Baltimore was pending ; Governor 
Bennet, and Col. Mathews, who had been 
sent to England on the business of the 
Colony, were instructed to “ desist in that 


particular, until further ordered.” 


Governor Diggs was requested to con- 
tinue in office. <A revisal of the laws, was 
ordered, and Capt. Francis Willis, Col. 
Abraham Wood, Col. George Reade and 
Mr. John Wilcox, were appointed to that 
duty ; Robert Hubbard was their clerk, 
and Henry Randolph clerk to the House 
of Burgesses. 


In March 1657, the Assembly met, de- 
posed Governor Diggs, and elected Samuel 
Mathews, Governor. New counties were 
formed, and representation increased. An 
attempt made by the governor and coun- 
cil, to dissolve the Assembly, was succes- 
fully resisted. They declared that they 
had full power to appoint all officers in 
the Colony, until they received orders 
from the supreme power in England. The 
revised laws were examined, digested into 
one volume and published. They protec- 
ted the people in their civil and religious 
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rights, and insured justice and humanity 
to the Indians. 

In 1658, an order was issued to Robert 
Ellison, sheriff of James City, and ser- 
geant at arms to the “Grand Assembly,” 
to obey no warrants, but those signed by 
the speaker; and the Secretary of State 
was directed to deliver the public records 
to the Speaker. A committee from the 
House waited on the governor and pre- 
sented the form of an oath to be taken by 
him, and his council, which oath being 
approved, was administered. 

The Assembly, which met in March 
1659, after electing their Speaker, sent a 
committee to notify the governor that 
they were ready to receive him. He at- 
tended and read a letter which he had 
received from the council of the late Pro- 
tector, announcing his death, and that his 
son, Richard, had been proclaimed his 
successor, in England; with a request 
that he might be proclaimed in Virginia. 

Whereupon: the House unanimously 

agreed to acknowledge obedience to his 
“Highness, Richard, Lord Protector.” 
_ The governor also acknowledged to the 
Tlouse that the authority to elect officers 
was, by law, vested in them. By a spe- 
cial act, they made “Sir William Berkeley 
governor, and Captain General of Virgi- 
nia,” on condition that he govern according 
to the ancient laws of England, and the es- 
tablished laws of this colony. Theymade 
a cruel law against Quakers, compelling 
them to leave the colony. Free trade with 
all christian nations was proclaimed ; and 
a court of admiralty established. They 
then adjourned to the 20th of March, 
1660. 

On that day they met, and appointed 
Theodorick Bland, of Henrico, their 
Speaker.» Sir William Berkeley having 
expressed a doubt as to his eligibility, in 
consequence of an act passed by the late 
Assembly, electing Samuel Mathews, Esq. 
governor for two years; it was ordered, 
that Sir William should, forthwith, be 
proclaimed governor, by the high sheriff 
of James City; that a declaration of the 
reasons, and grounds for the Assembly’s 
assumption of the power of the govern- 
ment, be forthwith proclaimed ; published 
and the declaration recorded : 


Sir Witiram Berxetey, Kt., Gover- 
nor, &c., &e. 


COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Richard Bennet, Obedience Robins, 
William Bernard, Col. John Walker, Col. 
Thomas Pettus, Francis Morrison, Col. 
Edward Hill, Col. Thomas Dew, Henry 
Perry, Col. George Reade, Col. Abraham 
Wood, Col. Edward Carter, Capt. Augus- 
tine Warner. 

Col. William Claiborne, Secretary of 
State. 

The Burgesses were— 

For Henrico County—Theodorick Bland, 
and William Farrar. 

Charles City County—T heodorick Bland, 
Robt. Wynne, Charles Sparrow. 

Isle of Wighi—Robert Pitt, Richard 
Tlill, John Bond, and Nicholas Smith. 

Northampton—Edmund Scarborough, 
William Waters, John Stringer. 

Elizabet Cittie—Col. William Worlich, 
and Capt. John Powell. 

New Kent—Col. Manwaring Hamond, 
Col. Robert Abrahall. 

James City County—Henry Soane, 
Robert Ellison, Richard Ford, William 
Moseley. 

Surry County—Maj. William Cawfield, 
William Browne. 

Upper Norfolk—Giles Webb, William 
Denson, George Catchmaie. 

Lower Norfolk—Capt. John Sidney, 
Mr. Lemuel Mason. 

Warwicic County—Col. Miles Cary, 
Maj. Edward Griffith. 

Lancaster—Col. John Carter, Henry 
Corbin, and John Curtis. 

York—Christopher Calthrop, Joseph 
Crowshaw, Nat. Bacon, Robert Baldry. 

Gloucester—Capt. Francis Willis, Peter 
Jennings, Peter Knight, David Cant. 

Northumberland—Capt. Peter Ashton. 

Westmoreland—Capt. Thomas Foulke. 

Rappahannock—Col. More Fauntleroy, 
John Weyre. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Peter Lansdale, and Philip Mallory. 

It is ordered, That none of the trans- 
actions of the last Assembly be ai all dis- 
puted by this. 

In October, the session was held ina 
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rented house in James City, and the Gov- 
ernor was authorised to contract for the 
building of a State House. The Indians 
were confirmed in their land titles, and 
no sale made by them, without the ap- 
probation of the Assembly, was valid. 
In the spring of the year, 1661, Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley was sent to England to 
solicit the King for a redress of griev- 
ances. The 30th of January was set 
apart as a fast day, in commemoration of 
the murder of King Charles the First, 
and the 29th of May to be kept holy, in 
commemoration of the restoration of 
Charles the Second. 

The establishment of a College, which 
was commenced in Henrico in the year 
1619, under the direction of the Reve- 
rend George Thorp, a kinsman of Sir 
Thomas Dale, a gentleman of His Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Chamber, wnd one of the 
Council in England, who was murdered 
in the general massacre on the 22nd 
March, 1622, with seventeen other men 
engaged in building a college at Henrico, 
was now revived, and land purchased 
of Thomas Ballard, in James city 
county, on which a college should be 
erected. Governor Berkeley was requested 
to solicit aid from the King, and the Reve- 
rend Philip Mallory was sent to England 
to engage teachers, ministers, and do- 
nations. Col. Francis Morrison, and 
Henry Randolph, were appointed to re- 
vise the laws of the colony. 

The disastrous state of the colony, dur- 
ing the usurpation of Cromwell, was 
most seriously felt in Virginia, reducing 
it almost to anarchy. The laborious task 
imposed on the revisors was executed, 
and appears to have remained in manu- 
script. Manuscript copies were sent to 
the county courts. 

Whanganoche, king of the Potomac 
Indians, being charged with murder and 
treason, was brought before the Assem- 
bly, tried and fully acquitted. His ac- 
cusers, Capt. Giles Brent, Col. Gerard 
Foulke, and Mr. Lord, were made to pay 
Whanganoche for the injuries done to 
him. Col. More Fauntleroy was also 
fined for the injuries done to the king of 
Rappahannock. Many disputes, and dif- 
ferences between individuals, were set- 
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tled by the Assembly and county courts, 
and singular punishments inflicted. Col. 
Harwood asked pardon, in open court, 
on his knees. 

The dispute with Lord Baltimore, about 
the Eastern boundary of his grant, was, 
this year (1663), made the subject of 
legislation; commissioners were appointed 
to ascertain the true division. The ac- 
curacy of Capt. Smith’s map of Chesa- 
peake Bay, was admitted in this dispute, 
and in the one with William Penn. 

John Porter was expelled the House of 
Burgesses, for his attachment to Quakers. 
Premiums for making silk, and weaving 
woolen cloth, were given. 

The germ of sedition, which resulted 
in rebellion under Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., 
was felt about this time (1663), for we 
see that an officer and twenty men were 
ordered to attend the Governor, the Coun- 
cil, and the Assembly. 

The great quantity of tobacco produced 
in the colonies reduced the price so low 
as to make it a losing business, and forced 
Virginia, Carolina, and Maryland, to sus- 
pend the culture for one year. 

The tributary Indians, in the year 1669, 
were thus estimated: In Nansimum, 
forty-five bowmen; in Surry, thirty; in 
Charles City, one hundred and ninety ; 
in Henrico, forty; in New Kent, two 
hundred; in Gloucester, fifteen; in Rap- 
pahannock, one hundred and ten; in 
Northumberland, seventy ; in Westmore- 
land, ten. 

Mr. Burk has given such an erroneous 
account of Sir William Berkeley, and the 
people of Virginia, that I am induced to 
correct his errors now before me. Burk 
says: “Iam not satisfied that Sir Wil 
liam received his authority from a tumul- 
tuous assemblage of cavaliers ‘and aristo- 
crats, without the agency of the Assembly.” 

In March, 1659, the Assembly, by a 
special act, elected Sir William Governor. 
He expressed doubts of his eligibility ; 
the preceding Assembly having elected 
Matthews Governor for two years. ‘To re- 
move these doubts, the sheriff of James 
City was ordered, forthwith, to proclaim 
Sir William Governor; and, “that the 
reasons and grounds for the Assembly’s 
assuming that power, should be pro- 
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claimed and published.” It certainly 
was usurpation. 

In 1674, houses for the accommodation 
of Sir William, were ordered to be built’ 
at Green Spring at the public charge; 
and the land and houses were given to 
Sir William Berkeley, in fee simple, by a 
special act of Assembly. 

In order to remove the opinion that 
Eastern Virginia is unhealthy, the follow- 
ing statement, taken from ancient records, 
is presented : 

“Sir William Berkeley was Governor 
thirty-six years. 

“‘ Nat. Bacon, the elder, was Council- 
lor forty years. 

“Commissary Blair was a preacher 
forty years. 

“John West was in public service 
thirty years. 

“William Claiborne, in public service 
thirty years when superseded. 

‘“‘Samuel Mathews, Councillor and 
Governor thirty years. 

‘‘Richard Bennet, Councillor and Gov- 
ernor thirty-two years.” 

The great number of “felons and other 
desperate villains, sent hither from the 
prisons in England,” induced some mem- 
bers of the Council, with a large number 
of the most respectable inhabitants in the 
several counties, to remonstrate against 
their being landed in Virginia. To these 
wicked men may be traced the riots and 
sedition which caused Bacon’s rebellion. 
Col. Edward Hill, and Capt. John Stith, 
were punished as “ aiders and abettors in 
the late riots.” 

The conspiracy, which was averted by 
Berkenhead, seems not to have been 
abandoned. The Indians were abused 
and cruelly treated; they were instigated 
to murder and outrage, for which they 
were punished. A war of extermination 
was made on these poor, ignorant, misled 
and maltreated people, in 1676. 

The act, “for carrying on the war 
against the barbarous Indians,” recog- 
nises Nat. Bacon, Jr., as Commander-in- 
Chief. I find no evidence that he had 
any agency in procuring his appointment- 
As Commander-in-Chief he procured arms 
for his men. He attacked the Pamunkey 
Indians and destroyed their houses, kill- 
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ing many of them. The arms granted 
by Col. Ludwell to Bacon, were taken 
from the county of Gloucester, where the 
plot, exposed by Berkenhead, was de- 
feated. Deprived of their arms, the 
Gloucester men were excited against Ba- 
con, and appealgd to the Governor for 
protection. Bacon, advised of the move, 
and expecting opposition, marched sud- 
denly on Gloucester, and forced the Gov- 
ernor and Col. Ludwell, with their friends, 
to go to the Eastern shore, leaving Bacon 
in command of the Western shore, He 
convened his friends at Middle Planta- 
tion, where they bound themselves, by a 
solemn oath, to obey Bacon as Comman- 
cer-in-Chief, and to oppose all, and every 
force, brought against them, until the 
King should be advised of the condition 
of the colony by persons sent to England 
for that object, “on behalf of the people,” 
to obtain the King’s decision on his con- 
duct. Although master on the Western 
shore, Bacon did not think himself secure 
until he could get the Governor in his 
custody, which he resolved to attempt. 
The execution of this plan was commit- 
ted to Giles Bland, who was the only son 
of John Bland, an eminent merchant in 
London, who had supplied the colony 
with merchandise, and was personally 
known to the King, and had considerable 
interest at court. Mr. Bland, being Col- 
lector General of the Customs, had a 
right to board any ship. THe was a man 
of intelligence, haughty and imperious; 
he had quarreled with the Governor and 
had treated him with contempt. He 
joined Bacon and was one of his best 
friends. In virtue of his office he boarded 
a ship mounting sixteen guns, commanded 
by Capt. Laramore, then in York River, 
took command of the ship, and depos- 
ed Laramore, who, suspecting Bland’s 
object, resolved to disappoint him; he 
entered into Bland’s measures with an 
appearance of great sincerity, which re 
stored him to the command of his ship. 
In this ship, accompanied by two other 
armed vessels, Bland, with two hundred 
and fifty men, sailed for Accomac, in pur- 
suit of the Governor. On the way he 
captured a vessel just arrived in the Bay. 
The arrival of this fleet on the Eastern 
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shore alarmed the Governor, who gave up 
all hope of resistance. In this state of 
mind he received a note from Laramore, 
assuring him relief; that if assisted, he 
would deliver Bland and his men into his 
hands. The Governor doubted the sin- 
cerity of Laramore, believing that he was 
in Bacon’s service, and tejected his propo- 
sition, Col. Ludwell advised the Gover- 
nor to reflect on his situation; he told 
him he had no other choice, he must 
either be captured by Bland, or accept 
Laramore’s offer; that he (Ludwell) 
knew Laramore, and had a good opinion 
of him; and, that if the Governor would 
authorise him, he would make the at- 
tempt at the hazard of his life. Seeing 
no other way to extricate himself, he re- 
solved to follow Ludwell’s advice, and 
authorised him to accept Laramore’s offer, 
With twenty-six men, well armed, he ap- 
peared, at the time appointed by Lara- 
more, at the side of his ship. Laramore 
was prepared to receive him. He boarded 
without loss, made Bland and all his men 
prisoners, and captured the other vessels. 
Bland and his officers were sent to the 
Governor, and his men confined on board 
the ships. When Laramore waited on 
the Governor, he embraced him, called 
him his deliverer, and professed great 
friendship for him. 

Soon after this fortunate event, a fleet 
from James River, under the command of 
the brave Capt. Gardiner, appeared in 
sight of Accomac, sent to relieve the 
Governor. <A reinforcement so unex- 
pected rejoiced the Governor, as it en- 
abled him to attack his enemies. He re- 
viewed his forces, and found himself in 
possession of four ships and thirteen 
sloops, well armed and manned with six 
hundred men. He resolved to make Bacon 
feel the weight of his power.. Having 
secured his prisoners on board his vessels, 
he went on board Capt. Laramore’s ship ; 
and with his fleet returned in triumph to 
James City, and proclaimed Bacon and 
his party rebels and traitors. Bland and 
ten of his chiefs were tried by a court 
marshal, condemned and hung. 

Whilst these transactions were progress- 
ing, Bacon was executing his favourite 
plan of exterminating the Indians. He 
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crossed James Riyer, at his own planta- 
tion, (a part of Curls, where he had a 
fort,) and suddenly came upon the Appo- 


-mattox Indians, who were on both shores 


of that river, below the falls, burnt their 
towns, killed many of them, and drove 
off the survivors. From thence he tra- 
versed the country, and destroyed many 
towns on Nottoway, Meherrin, and Roan- 
oke rivers, driving every thing before 
him. The survivors were so reduced that 
they were never more able to make resist- 
ance to him, and became tributaries to 
the colony. Among these scenes of de- 
vastation and slaughter, Bacon was in- 
formed. of Bland’s capture, and that he 
had been proclaimed a rebel. Upon this 
information he collected all his forces, 
harrangued them, and persuaded them to 
retaliate on the Governor. 

From that date the parties were desig- 
nated loyalists and rebels; and, as hap- 
pens in civil wars, the son was frequently 
in arms against his father. Bacon, find- 
ing his troops devoted to him, abandoned 
his Indian expedition and marched to 
James City, at the head of eight hundred 
men, determined to depose the Gover- 
nor. On his route he foraged on the loyal- 
ists. Arriving at James’ Island, he found 
it fortified by a strong and high palisade 
from the James to the Back river, North 
of the Island, and guarded by a force 
stronger than his own, and commanded 
by the Governor in person. Bacon was 
not intimidated, he mounted his horse 
and rode with great boldness the whole 
length of the palisade, and took a look at 
the Governor’s posts. Seeing that he 
could not force them, he endeavoured to 
draw the Governor in front of his lines; 
to this end he dismounted, addressed his 
men, and urged an attack, though much 
fatigued by their long march. He led 
them close up to the palisade, bid de- 
fiance to the Governor, and fired on the 
garrison. The Governor submitted to 
the insult; he thought that want of pro- 
visions would compel Bacon to retire, but 
they supplied their wants from the Goy- 
ernor’s estate, Green Spring, about three 
miles off. 

Bacon seeing that the Governor did 
not intend to attack him, made a deep 
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ditch the whole length of the palisade, 
and flanked it with bodies and branches 
of trees, making a formidable breast- 
work. At day-light, next morning, Ba- 
con sent a detuchment to insult the Gov- 
ernor; they approached the palisade, 
fired on the town, and returned unmo- 
lested. This inaction gave offence to the 
loyalists; they doubted the Governor’s 
courage; to test it, they insisted on an 
attack on the rebels. To quiet their sus- 
picions, he made a sally with a portion 
of his troops; they were bravely received 
and fired on so deliberately and severely 
that their front line gave way. Bacon 
drove them upon their rear, who took 
to their heels. The rout became general 
and the rebels gained an easy victory. 

It was fortunate for the loyalists that 
the troops remaining in town were strong 
enough to secure their retreat, which pre- 
vented their being put to the sword, for 
Bacon had ordered his men not to be at 
the trouble of making prisoners. This 
defeat dispirited the loyalists, who now 
kept within their fortifications, and made 
no other attempt to dislodge the rebels, 
The siege continued eight days, and Ba- 
con saw that he could not capture the 
town unless he could break through the 
palisade; he, therefore, procured cannon, 
which he planted upon his works, and 
fired upon the town, but with very little 
effect. 

The loyalists had now greatly the 
advantage, they were stronger by addi- 
tion of the Governor’s friends on the 
Western shore, after his return from Ac- 
comac; they had houses to protect them 
from the weather, and were supplied by 
water with every thing essential for their 
subsistence, while the rebels were weaker ; 
were exposed in open trenches, in a very 
wet season, without cover and obliged to 
forage for provision. Most of the loyal- 
ists had joined the Governor in expecta- 
tion of being enriched by plunder from 
the rebels’ estates, which he had pro- 
mised them, and they thought it a pro- 
per time now, that the rebels were drawn 
up before the town, to possess themselves 
of this plunder without risking their 
lives. They detetermined to retire from 
the city, which no solicitations or promises 
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of the Governor could prevent. They 
went on board the small vessels lying op- 
posite the town in the night, deserting 
the Governor almost to a man, not above 
twenty gentlemen being left with him, 
and these soon followed the example of 
the men. 

Early the next morning Bacon took 
possession of the town; seeing his in- 
ability to hold it, he resolved to burn it. 
Laurence set fire to the church and State 
House, and soon after the city was in 
flames, in sight of the Governor and his 
army, who, from their ships, permitted 
the outrage, with no attempt to resist it. 
That night two ships, commanded by 
Captains Pimm and Morris, arrived from 
England and joined the Governor. Next 
morning nearly the whole city was in 
ashes. Many families, in good circum- 
stances, were reduced to indigence, and 
the public records were destroyed. 

The Governor endeavoured to inspire 


. his men with a spirit of revenge; they 


refused obedience to him and returned to 
their respective habitations. Thus de- 
serted, the Governor returned to Acco- 
mac, where he continued until Bacon’s 
death. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. JEFFERSON. 


About the year 1806, a vagabond Chi- 
nese came to New York in one of John 
Jacob Astor’s China ships. The novelty 
of a Chinese in the United States, enabled 
the man to support himself with little 
labour. He claimed the protection of 
Astor, and may have been employed by 
him. The attack on the Chesapeake 
frigate, in-the year 1807, caused the em- 
bargo of 1808, by which all the commerce 
of the United States was suspended ; and 
the supply of tea, and other Chinese pro- 
ductions, were cut off, and the price of 
those articles became enormously high. 

In the Summer of 1809, the President 
(Mr. Jefferson) received a letter written 
(in Arabic) by a Chinese Mandarin, then 
in New York, informing the President 
that he came to this country on a visit and 
was detained by the embargo; that his 
return to his native country was impor- 
tant; and that his detention in this coun- 
try would be ruinous to him, should his 
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father (an old man) die in his absence; 
and solicited the President’s permission to 
pay his respects to him, in person, at 
Washington, and to urge his request that 
a ship might be permitted to take him 
home. The President promptly replied, 
that he would be pleased to see him in 
Washington, on or before the day of 
August, on which day he proposed to 
set out for Monticello. The President 
delayed his departure for a week, expect- 
ing the promised visit, and left Washing- 
ton for Monticello. A few days after the 
President’s departure, the Mandarin ar- 
rived in state at Washington, from whence 
he sent a special messenger to Monticello, 
lamenting the President’s departure be- 
fore his arrival; and urging his request 
for orders to the Collector at New York, 
to permit a ship to clear for Canton with 
him on board. 

Mr. Joel Barlow had been appointed 
Minister to France, and was at Monti- 
cello, pour prendre congé. After the 
ladies had retired from the dinner-table, 
Mr. Jefferson told Mr. Barlow of the ar- 
rival of the express, and of its object. 
Mr. Barlow asked the President if he had 
acceded to the proposition of the Man- 
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darin; his reply was affirmative. Mr. 
Barlow turned to Col. Randolph (Mr. 
Jefferson’s son-in-law) and said: 

“ What do you think of it?” 

* A trick to get a ship to China,” was 
the Colonel’s reply. 

Mr. Jefferson went immediately to his 
library and returned with a large French 
Encyclopedia; and after examining it, 
closed the book in silence. Mr. Barlow 
requested Col. Randolph to turn to the 
article Mandarin; he did, and read, 
‘‘Mandarins are of two kinds, civil and 
military ; the civil Mandarin answers to 
our country magistrate; the military, to 
a militia officer. There were but two 
instances of a Mandarin’s eyer having 
left his country.” 


Col. Randolph asked the President if 
he understood Arabic; he did not, but 
the interpreter told him that it was writ- 
ten in good Arabic. 

““The interpreter,” said the Colonel, 
“was probably the writer of the letter.” 

The President, guileless himself, had 
no suspicion of fraud. 

R. R, 

July, 1857. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Man’s spirit is a restless thing, 


And fain would be away ; 


Like some caged bird with constant wing 


It beats its wall of clay! 


?T is not at home, it can not be 
It ends with this dull clod; 
No, while it struggles to be free 


It points away to God! 


When Death this breathing dust shall change 
And leave the spirit free, 


Infinity shall be its range, 


Its years eternity! 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, AGAIN. 


In reading over the article in the July 
No. of the Messenger, on the “ Progress of 
Education in Virginia,” we were very 
forcibly reminded of two boys we saw 
wrestling some days ago. Tom was a 
great deal bigger boy than Dick, and 
rather felt his superiority; but whilst 
confidently relying too much upon his 
greater magnitude, DieiMtook a very un- 
expected turn upon him, and “ floored 
him.” Tom kept his temper pretty well, 
but complained that Dick hadn’t given 
him a fair trial_—so they must “ take 
another tumble.” No sooner had they 
gotten fairly at it again, than down came 
tall Tom a second time. This was too 
much for one of his “inches” to en- 
dure; so, up he jumps, “ boiling over 
with spleen,” and declares that Dick 
didn’t act fairly, that he was an igno- 
rant, dirty scamp, and he would have 
nothing more to do with him. 

It is nothing new for even those who 
are too old to be called boys to get an- 
gry, when they find themselves “ fairly 
floored” in argument, and give vent to 
their wrath in naughty epithets, liberally 
bestowed upon their opponents. But, 
fortunately, 


“ Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-metile tires him.” 


In March we reviewed the Address of 
the Superintendent of the V. M. Insti- 
tute, showing off the fallacy of his logic 
in certain high claims set up for his 
“‘semi-college, semi-academy ;” taking 
down the Military Institute a primo loco, 
and setting up the University in its stead. 
In April a “Sequel” to the Address 
comes out, which now appears to have 
originated from the same source. When 
he presented himself in the latter, “‘ tip- 
ping his cap,” and bowing most politely 
in the presence of the University, we 
ventured to point out the fact that his 
tone toward that Institution had been 
considerably modified since the publica- 
tion of the Address. So we were con- 
strained to interpret the following par- 


agraphs : 


1 






1. “Without claiming for this Insti- 
tution that it alone suggested the change 
of system in the mathematical instruc- 
tion in the University, from that pur- 
sued by Professor Bonnycastle, to that in- 
troduced from West Point by Professor 
Courtenay ; I may say, without in the 
slightest degree reflecting upon the high 
and undoubted scientific attainments of 
Professor Bonnycastle, that his system 
of instruction was not such as was de- 
manded by the necessities of the State at 
the time; and that the West Point sys- 
tem, which had been successfully intro- 
duced, into the State by this institution, 
was beginning to be acquiesced in as a 
better system in 1842. It is true that 
some of the old Alumni of the University 
conceived, at the time Professor Courte- 
nay was appointed,—that none but a 
graduate of the University, who had 
been taught under Professor Bonnycas- 
tle, could properly fill the chair of Math- 
ematics at the University. The result 
has shown, that Professor Courtenay, 
with all the disadvantages of the Univer- 
sity system of mathematical academic in- 
struction pressing upon him during his 
whole Professorship, (disadvantages which 
still exist in the University,) he has es- 
tablished for the University of Virginia, 
a reputation for its mathematical instruc- 
tion which it did not possess in 1842; 
and this may be fairly traced to the 
greater efficiency of a system of instruc- 
tion, introduced, it is true, from a com- 
mon source, but first introduced into this 
State, in its fullest extent, by the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, in 1839.”—(Ad- 
dress, pp. 13, 14.) 


Here the dead are certainly stripped 
of half their laurels. But— 


2. “The Institute has never partici- 
pated in that spirit of rivalry which has, 
to a great extent, existed among some of 
the colleges, towards the University, from 
its supposed interference with their pat- 
ronage. The Institute stands as subor- 
dinate to the University, and has always 
honoured it for its zealous efforts in the 
cause of education.”’—(Sequel p. 245.) 
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We exhibited a like modification of 
tone (as we think) in regard to the col- 
leges, as will be found in the June No. 
of the Messenger, pp. 402, 403. 

We also proved that the Institute, 
with (as the Sequel says) ‘its course of 
studies different—its system of discip- 
line altogether distinct,” could not, and 
did not exert the controlling influence 
over the patronage of the colleges, claimed 
for it in the Address. We showed, more- 
over, that the very same logic used in the 
case of the colleges, would apply equally 
to the University. 


Then, after we had done all this as 
good-humouredly as we knew how, the 
Superintendent turns upon us “with 
bristling front and visage fierce,” and 
says, “‘you, Mr. Reviewer, use ‘ad cap- 
tandum appeals to prejudice.” You are 
guilty of unfair dealing and of ‘mis- 
statements ;? but my arguments ‘ will not 
be affected by the logic or wit of a preju- 
diced and uncandid reviewer.’” But still 
he seems to think enough of the “logic” 
of his “prejudiced and uncandid re- 
viewer,” to make another elaborate ef- 
fort to refute it; and thus, like Gold- 
smith’s school-master,— 


—“e‘en though vanquished he could argue still.” 


He has not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore he makes the remarkable discov- 
ery, that he is fighting a Jesutt. Hear 
him: 

‘It is stated in the Address, that the 
low condition of the colleges, in 1839, 
was owing chiefly to two causes: Ist. 
Defective discipline; and 2d. To their 
system of instruction ; but it is nowhere 
asserted,—either in the Address or in 
the Sequel,—ithat the low patronage of 
the University was due to ‘ defective in- 
struction’ there. This is another gratuit- 
ous assertion of the reviewer—and re- 
sults from a most dexterous substitution 
by him of the words ‘deficient in their 
method of instruction,’ as applied to the 
University, for the words ‘inadequate 
preparatory training.’ And the re- 
viewer having thus modified the lan- 
guage of the ‘Sequel’ to suit his pur- 
poses, he attempts to show that lan- 
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guage, applied with entire truth to the 
colleges, was also applied to the Univer- 
sity. At what college, in or out of this 
State, could this reviewer have received 
his education? The art displayed in 
this portion of his review would do credit 
to the most distinguished disciple of the 
Order of Jesuits.” 

Now, if the Superintendent will only 
condescend to comply with a request, 
from one entitl@l to rank with the mys- 
terious ‘‘ Order” above alluded to, we 
would respectfully ask him to point .out 
any sentence, line, or word, quoted by 
us, either from the Address or the ‘Se- 
quel,’ which has been modified by us in 
any other respect than the use of Iéalics, 
(a privilege generally conceded.) The 
words ‘‘ deficient in their method of in- 
struction,”’ which he says we substituted 
for the words “‘ inadequate preparatory 
training,” were not a quotation from the 
Sequel; they were not given, nor were 
they intended to be understood as such. 
The thought they cover will be found in 
the passage above quoted from the Ad- 
dress, where the “‘ disadvantages of the 
University system” are so forcibly con- 
trasted with that system imported by the 
Institute from West Point. How or why 
the Superintendent tries to make these 
words, the modified language of the Se- 
quel,—an altered quotation, of course, 
he means,—the reader must find out the 
best way he can; for we are not able to 
determine; but we shall not attribute it 
to any Jesuitical trick, or an appeal to 
prejudice. 

In answer to the Superintendent’s in- 
terrogatories about the introduction of 
the ‘‘demerit system of West Point” 
into Washington College, we simply say, 
that we will not undertake to decide be- 
tween his own two theories on the sub- 
ject; Ist. That it was the “ result 
mainly” of the “energy and fidelity” of 
Professor Hill, (April No., p. 242,)—2d. 
That it was borrowed from the Institute, 
at some earlier period, (July No., p. 59.) 

He further asks, ‘‘ will he tell why it 
was that the respected Principals of Ann 
Smith Academy, and of the Male Acad- 
emy, Lexington,—both of whom were 
educated at Washington College, the lat- 
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ter being an A. M. of that Institute, and 
a graduate of 1838,—should pass by 
their own Alma Mater in search for dis- 
cipline for their schools, and apply to the 
Military Institute for a detailed outline 
of its “demerit system?” Not being 
acquainted with the motives of those 
gentlemen, at the time above alluded to, 
we cannot answer the question pro- 
pounded ; but in regard to those gentle- 
men, we can very safely say, that, al- 
though they were graduated at Wash- 
ington College before 1839,—hbefore the 
Reformation,—their rank as teachers has 
never been surpassed by any graduate 
of—even the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. 
We wish, now, to interrogate the Su- 
perintendent a little on the subject of 
Logic. He may answer according to the 
“system taught at West Point” when he 
was there. Courtenay’s Calculus, we 
believe, is now generally admitted by the 
\p/ best mathematical Professors in the coun- 
try, (we don’t know whether West 
Point is to be included or not,) to be su- 
perior to any system on that subject in 
our language. Washington College was 
probably the first in introducing that 
work from the University. If, then, the 
V. M. Institute adopts the system taught 
in this same text-book,—as it must do, or 
fall behind in the ‘ Progress of Educa- 
tion in Virginia’”—will not Washington 
\E/ College be entitled tou the credit of hay- 
ing elevated the standard of scientific in- 
struction in the Institute?—and will not 
the debt of gratitude, alluded to on page 
62, (July No.,) be fairly discharged? 
And if other colleges introduce the same 
system,—as some have already done,— 
and afterwards prosper, will they not be 
indebted to Washington College, on ac- 
count of her example, for their pros- 
perity? The logic of his Address would 
require him to say, “ yes—certainly.” 
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This may be West Point logic, but we 
have found none such in Aristotle or 
Whateley. 


We are not surprised that the Super- 
intendent ‘“ badly brooks” our opposition 
to his opinions. We attribute this, in 
part at least, to his peculiar education 
and position. Every military establish- 
ment is a despotism. Absolute com- 
mand and absolute subordination are 
the basis of discipline in such institu- 
tions. Men educated under such gov- 
ernment are apt to feel disposed to ex- 
ercise it themselves, if elevated to posi- 
tions of authority. The dictatorial hab- 
its acquired under such circumstances, 
become, by and by, incorporated into 
their mental constitution; and if they 
sometimes become dogmatical, or even 
harsh, we should not be surprised. Un- 
accustomed to have their commands called 
in question, or even the propriety of 
them discussed, they may very naturally 
glide into the notion, that their arguments 
and opinions are to be treated with the 
sume deference. Though in the case of 
the Superintendent, the sharpness dis- 
played in his last article may possibly be 
accounted fur in different ways—- 


“—if sevére in aught 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.’’ 


We simply add, that Washington Col- 
lege is no more responsible for what we 
have written, than is any other Institu- 
tion. The Superintendent is himself re- 
sponsible for the frequent mention made 
of that Institution. He takes the lib- 
erty of using it on all occasions, when 
it suits his purposes,—we have done 
nothing more. It needs no defence at 
our hands. It holds a_ position from 
which all the glittering bayonets and 
roaring artillery of its belligerent neigh- 
bour will not be able soon to drive it. 
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BABY RHYMES. 


x 


Yes, it is the sweetest baby, 
Pretty little blue-eyed Bell, 
In her cheeks the deepest dimples, 
In her smile the softest spell: 
Mother takes the ‘“‘pwecious tweasure,”’ 
Just as it begins to coo, 
And, in tenderest accents, asks it, 
“Love me, darling? say you do!” , 2 


II. 


Six months now has baby gladdened 
All the ‘household with its glee— 
’Twas ’mid snow she eame among us, 
Type of angel purity. 

O, you purtiest rosy posy, 
What shall we compare to you, 

As we all ask mother’s question, 
“Love me, blue-bell? say you do?” 


Ifl. 


_ Grandma, aunt, and negro mammy, 
Each contends for baby’s laugh— 
While the fascinated stranger 
Asks her for her photograph— 
What, meantime, says baby dumpling? 
“ Googlegllrrugglegooglegloo !” 
This she answers to the query 
“Love me, heartsease? say you do!” 


IV. 


All good angels wait on baby! 
Be her path with roses strewed ! 
Brightly fall the sunshine round her 
As she grows to womanhood— 
May her cheeks retain their dimples, 
And her eyes be just as blue, 
When some manly voice shall whisper, 
19) 


“Love me, dearest? say you do! 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS OF SIAM—VEGETABLES—PRINCELY HOSPI- 
TALITY—MEANS OF LIVING—STAPLE PRODUCTS—KING’S MONOPO- 


LY, AND ITS RESULTS. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


The great abundance and variety of 
the fruits found in tropical regions, is a 
subject familiar to every one at all con- 
versant with these lands, But richly as 
all have been endowed by Nature in this 
respect, Siam may, without fear of rivalry, 
boast of being Queen even of the tropics, 
in regard to the abundance, almost end- 
less variety, and unequalled lusciousness 
of the fruits found within her fertile bor- 
ders. There are united those of China, 
greatly enriched both in colour and fla- 
vour, by transplanting to this warmer 
climate—those of Western Asia, in this 
soil far more productive than in those less 
fruitful regions—as well as the almost in- 
numerable varieties of tropical America 
and the Islands of the Indian and Mala- 
gan Archipelagoes; whilst in this clime 
of perennial fragrance and beauty trees 
bear nearly all the year, p oducing in 
the course of the twelve months what in 
the temperate zones would be regarded 
as an incredible amount of ripe luscious 
fruit. In proof of this assertion, we state 
the single fact that the government (a 
very wealthy one) has its largest source 
of revenue from this quarter, the duties 
from orchards alone amounting to about 
four millions of dollars per annum! 

It is no unusual sight to find on a tree 
at one and the same time the budding 
and matured blossom, together with the 
green and ripe fruit in several different 
stages; so that some are constantly ma- 
turing, whilst the places vacated by those 
gathered are speedily filled up with new 
blossoms, and so on nearly the year 
round. 

Thus with very little effort, and the 
merest trifle of expense, a table may be 
supplied at any season of the year with 
some thirty or more specimens of fresh 
fruit, among which may be mentioned 
the orange of ten or twelve different 
varieties, more than that number of the 
banana and plantain, five or six of the pine- 
apple, together with pumelows, shad- 


docks, pawpaws, guavas, durians, jack- 
fruit, mangoes, cocoanuts, grapes, pome- 
granates, sour-saps, custard-apples, cas- 
sue-nut, plums, tamarinds, and scores of 
others for which we have no cognomen 
in our language. Altogether there can- 
not be less than two hundred species of 
edible fruits indigenous to Siam, and pro- 
bably the number much exceeds that 
figure. 

As some guide to the cost of these 
fruits in the Bazaars, it may be men- 
tioned, merely en passant, that four large 
pine-apples may be bought for a single 
cent, six or more delicious oranges for 
the same sum, and plantains or bananas 
enough to serve an adult for a whole day, 
without the addition of any other food, 
for from one to two cents. Passing along 
the Singapore Bazaar, one warm after- 
noon, I noticed a Chinese fruit-dealer 
stationed on the pavé with his fruit- 
stand before him. Among the varied 
delicacies of this wondrously productive 
clime, I noticed the largest and most 
luscious-looking pine-apples I had ever 
beheld. They were so peeled as to have 
the bur removed entire, and each was 
placed on a plate of the purest and most 
delicate china, and surrounded by fra- 
grant flowers. Altogether the board was 
one to feast the eye of the most fastidi- 
ous, and tempt the appetite of the veriest 
epicure, and the intense heat of the after- 
noon had abundantly prepared me to do 
full justice to the good cheer of mine host 
of the pavé. Pausing leisurely before 
him, I carelessly inquired the price of 
his pines, feeling quite too eager to taste 
his tempting wares to think very seri- 
ously about the cost, and fully aware that 
such luxuries could be enjoyed in the 
East without encroaching very largely 
upon the pecuniary resources of the 
buyer. So the question was asked rather 
as an indication that I wished to partake 
of his tasteful banquet than from any 
hesitancy to pay whatever might be de- 
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manded by the vender. The old China- 
man, however, appeared to think differ- 
ently, and for the moment seemed to hesi- 
tate about naming his price. 

Whether he was a phrenologist or phy- 
siognomist, and was scanning artistically 
the formation of my head or the lines of 
my countenance, in order to ascertain 
whether the organs of Acquisitiveness 
and Alimentiveness were sufficiently large 
to overcome my cautiousness, and thus 
render me an easy prey to his purposed 
extortion; or whether Conscientiousness 
was too largely developed on his own 
head to permit him to commit an inten- 
tional fraud without some painful twinges 
from the faithful monitor within, I have 
no means of knowing, but certain it is he 
sorely tried my patience by his hesitation, 
and it was only on perceiving that I was 
about to help myself unbidden to the 
luscious fruit, that he summoned courage 
to speak. Then, after half a score of 
the most obsequious of Chinese bows and 
salaams, in the most deprecatory of tones 
he proceded to inform me, that the smail 
fruit, at the usual price, could not that 
day be obtained; that for these large 
ones he had to pay a most exorbitant 
price, and consequently had to sell them 
very high, for which necessity he humbly 
begged my pardon, and sincerely hoped 
that his fair lady customer would not 
consider him either a shaver or an ex- 
tortioner, because from the necessity laid 
upon him he was obliged to sell his fruit 
so high. And after all this harangue— 
the price demanded was “the just and 
full sum” of—/alf-a-cent each! 

In character, the tropical fruits are 
generally juicy, luscious and agreeable, 
peculiarly adapted to use in a warm 
climate, and when partaken of with 
temperance and due regard to quality, 
are not injurious to health. The idea, so 
common among foreign residents, that 
these fruits are unwholesome and pro- 
motive of the terrible maladies that prove 
so fatal to Europeans in tropical regicns, 
has, I am confident, no foundation in 
reality, and must have arisen from their 
being taken either when the system was 
already out of order, or when the fruits 
themselves were in a condition unfit for 
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use. The natives partake freely of fruit 
at all seasons of the year, and regard it 
as highly conducive to health and lon- 
gevity. Indeed, so decidedly are they of 
this mind, that the destruction of a fruit- 
tree is considered sacrilegious, and their 
sacred books pronounce a heavy male- 
diction on any who wantonly commit so 
great a crime. 

Then, to suppose that in a climate 
which specially predisposes the appetite 
to the use of these juicy, luscious fruits, 
the Creator has scattered them so plente- 
ously around but to tantalize a longing, 
yearning inclination, which may be yield- 
ed to but at the peril of life or health, 
would seem to impugn either the wisdom 
or benevolence of a Being, in whose deal- 
ings with his creatures we constantly re- 
cognize the fullest and most perfect exor- 
cise of both these attributes. Would it 
not be more in accordance with His known 
character, to suppose that in every land 
such articles are most abundantly sup- 
plied as best befit the health and happi- 
ness of those whom His unerring Provi- 
dence has placed within its bounds; and 
remembering always to use these good 
gifts without abusing them, exercising in 
this as in everything that Christian 
moderation and temperance the divine 
oracles everywhere inculcate, may we not 
as a general rule, not only safely, but 
with decided profit, freely partake of the 
rich gifts thus bountifully strewn in our 
path? 

As regards the comparative merits of 
the fruits of the tropics and those of more 
temperate latitudes, there will of course, 
as in all matters of mere taste, be found 
great diversity of opinion. Yet with the 
fullest latitude that may be allowed in 
this particular, we can hardly suppose 
that any would be found to prefer the few, 
meagre fruits of our cold regions, after 
he had tasted, fresh from the trees, the 
luscious mangostein ; the rich ripe man- 
go that seems to melt in the mouth from 
very richness; such plumbs and grapes 
as never felt the bleak air of our Northern, 
frosty atmosphere, or after he had quaffed 
the sparkling sherbet made where the 
orange is plucked ripe from its fragrant 
stem, and theclear, rich pomegranate juice, 
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more luscious and fragrant than ever was 
fabled nectar or ambrosia imbibed by the 
gods from cups of the purest gold. 

One who has tasted the orange, pine- 
apple, and other tropical fruits, only at a 
distance from the soil that produces them, 
can form no adequate idea of their rich- 
ness and fragrance, when plucked ripe 
from the tree, and eaten fresh while the 
bright, pearly drops of the morning dew 
are still glittering on their downy, gold- 
en-hued cheeks. 

These fruits, in order to be taken thou- 
sands of miles from their native soil, 
must of course be gathered before they 
are. fully ripe, often when they have at- 
tained scarcely more than half their le- 
gitimate size. They are then packed in 
boxes, and ripened without one ray of the 
sun’s genial light or heat to develop 
their natural flavour; and lastly, and 
perhaps worse than all, are sold to custo- 
mers in Europe and the United States, 
who, knowing nothing of the real appear- 
ance of the fruit when in its proper state, 
buy it because it is foreign, rare, and ex- 
pensive, (and therefore, by inference at 
least, very delicious,) when in addition to 
being green, it is more than half decayed. 
Surely this is no fair test of the fruits of 
any region, and one can thus be furnished 
with but a meagre idea of the same fruits 
in a state of perfection. 

Many of the fruits of the tropics are 
relished by foreigners from the first; but 
there are others, the fondness for which 
is wholly an acquired taste, following the 
frequent use, like the relish for olives, 
malt liquors, tobacco, and mineral waters. 
Some few are so exceedingly repulsive to 
an unpractised taste, that not many for- 
eigners can summon resolution to taste 
them; but even these generally become 
palatable by long continued use. 

Of this class is the far-famed Durian, 
so universal a favourite among the natives 
of the East, as to demand a higher price 
than any other fruit in the market, yet so 
abominably disgusting in smell, that the 
olfactories of few strangers will permit 
the slightest approach to familiarity with 
its taste or odour. Yet I have heard Eu- 
ropeans, who had been long in the East, 
solemnly protest that all the other fruits 
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of the world were not worth a baubee in 
comparison with the luscious Durian, 
while their actions fully verified their 
words, for never an orange, mangostein, 
or pomegranate, would they touch, if a 
Durian was to be had! To my own ol- 
factories, the odour very nearly resembled 
a most execrable mixture of onions and 
assafcetida, and was so exceedingly repul- 
sive that I could never persuade myself 
to approach near enough to touch, taste, 
or handle one. I can, therefore, only 
give the opinions of others, in this par- 
ticular less fastidious or more curious 
than myself. Certainly in a country so 
rich in most of the finest fruits of the 
world, there was, to my mind, little in- 
ducement to endeavour to overcome an 
antipathy to one, the very name or men- 
tion of which was absolutely loathsome ; 
and so I left the East in blissful ignorance 
of the surpassing excellence of the won- 
drous Durian! yet nothing loth to re- 
sign my share of its fragrance and rich- 
ness to more discerning epicures. 

In regard to her floral treasures, Siam 
is scarcely less favoured than in fruits. 
Her flowers are of wondrous beauty, sur- 
passing brilliancy of hue, and almost 
endless variety of size, formation and 
colour, but are less fragrant than in colder 
regions. 

Among the most noted varieties, are 
found several species of the Lotus of 
gigantic proportions and quite a variety 
of colours, blue, pink, carnation, bright 
yellow, royal purple fringed with gold, 
and more beautiful than all, the pure vir- 
gin white with the faintest possible rose- 
tinge, a just perceptible blush, as of its 
own conscious loveliness. Here is found, 
also, the pride of the tropics, the magnifi- 
cent Magnolia Grandiflora, towering in 
stately grandeur above all its sister 
flowers, and shedding forth with even 
Oriental profusion its rare and delicious 
perfume. A step further, and your gaze 
is riveted by the modest purity of the 
spotless Japonica, the fragrant Tube-rose 
and Cape Jessamine, the beauteous Pas- 
sion-flower, with its storied reminiscences, 
the peerless Dank-mélé, Tea, Moss, and 
various other roses fair, fresh and fra- 
grant, and the bride-like Mooncreeper 
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with its pure, white blossoms exhaling 
their delicate perfume just at night-fall, 
as if to herald the approach of Night’s 
beauteous queen and greet her with a 
vesper offering worthy of her own fair 
self; and then when they have seen their 
honoured sovereign mounted on her re- 
splendent throne, these, her beauteous 
vassals, again fold their delicate petals 
and retire in blissful consciousness of 
having fulfilled their destiny and com- 
pleted their chosen mission of loving de- 
votion. 

While yet lamenting ‘that so much 
loveliness should thus quickly pass away 
and be lost forever, another turn in the 
path reveals new beauties as you gaze 
with wonder on the gorgeous colours of 
the crimson Boongah-Riah, and the slen- 
der petals of the delicate Kalla-Indica, 
with a thousand others scattered luxuri- 
antly over this fair land, and vieing with 
each other in their surpassing richness 
of hue and glorious, beaming brilliancy 
that qu.te bedazzle the eye of the be- 
holder, as he involuntarily exclaims: 
“‘ Life itself were all too brief to explore 
the magic charms of such a land!” 

Of flowers for ornaments, the Siamese 
in common with other oriental nations, are 
exceedingly fond. Children of the higher 
class are almost always adorned with 
them, wreaths and garlands deck the roun- 
ded limbs or are twined in the raven 
tresses of the youthful maiden on her bri- 
dal day, and even the bodies of the dead 
are strewed with fragrant flowers before 
being laid on the funeral pyre. Vases 
rare and beautiful groaning beneath their 
rich floral treasures, adorn the houses of 
the rich, while the poor laborer who has 
little either of time or money thus to be- 
stow, trains a delicate creeper around the 
door where his children play, or places in 
the window of his lowly cottage a box in 
which grows perhaps a solitary tube rose, 
the one precious adornment of his poor 
hovel, shedding there its choice fragrance, 
and waking even in those sad hearts and 
crushed spirits many a bright hope of bet- 
ter days, many a joyous day-dream, des- 
tined alas! never to be realized, yet gild- 
ing with its own heaven-born brightness 
the dreary realities of his poverty-stricken 
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life, like some ray of sunlight shining 
through the crevice of a prisoner’s lonely 
cell, whose blessed mission is to awaken 
an answering ray of joy in that despair- 
ing bosom. 

Nor are the temples forgotten in these 
floral adornments. The freshest and fair- 
est of the garden’s rich treasures are laid 
morning and evening upon the Budhist 
altars in both house and temple; and 
many a fair devotee will come at early 
morn, laden with flowers only less lovely 
than her own beauteous self, and glitter- 
ing still with the pearly drops of the fra- 
grant morning, to lay them upon the al- 
tar of her idol deity, as atonement for 
some conscious dereliction from duty. 
Whilst in Burmah, I remember walking 
one morning, in company with a friend, 
over one of the steep hills on the suburbs 
of Maulmein. The skies were cloudless, 
and the morning gloriously bright, though 
old Sol had not yet made his appearauce 
from behind the distant hills. We were 
gazing from the summit of the hill on the 
broad expanse of undulating lands out- 
spread before us, drinking in the glad 
loveliness of the varied scene, when sud- 
denly our attention was arrested by the 
appearance of a little girl of some eight 
or nine summers. She was seated at the 
foot of a tree, her lap full to overflowing 
with the fragrant blossoms of the magni- 
ficent Indian Magnolia, which she was 
carefully arranging in tasteful bouquets. 
Approaching nearer, my friend readily 
recognized her as belonging to a family 
that resided full two miles from the local- 
ity where we had so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered her. Taking the little girl’s hand, 
my friend inquired what had brought her 
to this place at so early an hour, and 
whether she came alone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the child; ‘‘I 
came alone because they would not allow 
me to accompany the rest of the family to 
the Pagoda. I came to gather these sweet 
flowers that I might present them as my 
own offering, for I too want to give some- 
thing to the god, and these are far more 
beautiful and fragrant than anything else 
that I know of. And I came thus early 
in the morning that I might gather them 
before the sun dries up the bright, spark- 
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ling dew, for then they would not be half 
sosweet. See! ma’am, how it gleams and 
glitters upon the pure white leaves, like 
ten thousand brilliant diamonds sparkling 
in the morning sun. Do you think the 
god Gaudama will accept them ?” 

As she ceased speaking the earnest lit- 
tle face was turned inquiringly toward 
us, her glorious eastern eyes were half 
suffused in tears, and her raven tresses 
were thrown back with careless grace 
from the polished brow, around which 
there seemed to play a halo of light al- 
most divine. Poor child! how much more 
precious a sacrifice would have been the 
offering of her own bright, joyous spirit 
laid at early morning upon the altar of 
the one living and true God—laid there 
ere the first dew of youth had passed 
away, or the sun of worldliness and van- 
ity dried up the freshness of her young 
affections. Sadly I turned me away, as 
my full heart whispered, who will lead 
these little ones to Jesus? ‘Who will 
gather them in his fold, where alone they 
may be safe from the destroyer. 

But to return to our subject of floral 
adornments. There is never a marriage 
or a funeral, a procession, feast, or gala 
day, on which the treasures of the par- 
terre can be dispensed with. Some are 
fantastically woven into wreaths and gar- 
lands, some form fragrant chandeliers of 
massive dimensions and suspended from 
the ceilings by rods formed of the same 
tasteful material, while of others are made 
tables, baskets, vases, fans, crowns, and 
ornaments innumerable, loading the air 
with an almost oppressive perfume, and 
giving to the magnificent halls of these 
gorgeous Eastern Palaces, an air of light 
and tasteful elegance that nought else 
could bestow. 

Esculents, edible roots, &c., are varied 
and abundant all over South-Eastern Asia. 
Indeed, so various are their resources in 
this respect, and so endless the catalogue 
of the roots, blossoms and leaves that are 
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employed for food by the lower classes, 
that they may be reckoned almost liter- 
ally as vegetably omnivorous. 

Among the more important vegetables, 
may be mentioned the yam, potato, cu- 
cumber, tomato, egg-plant, cabbage, beans, 
peas, cellery, squash and various others. 
Onions and garlic are very abundant, and 
highly prized by the natives, who seldom 
make a meal without them, and they 
would consider that country forlorn in- 
deed that should be destitute of every 
species of onion. Next to the onion, the 
vegetable product most prized is perhaps 
pepper, and to such excess is this used in 
all their curries, soups, and gravies, that 
you literally taste nothing else. Many 
times, on leaving the table, I could not 
have told whether I had dined on beef or 
mutton, fowl, fish or pork, for so com- 
pletely had pepper been in the ascendant, 
that it would have been impossible for the 
veriest epicure to discern any thing else. 
This is perhaps fortunate in a country 
where roast dog, broiled rat,* fricasseed 
wood-worms, and stewed ant’s eggs, are 
esteemed special delicacies, and even 
snakes, lizards and grubs of various sorts 
are eaten without hesitation by the poorer 
class. Under sucha state of affairs, when 
eating elsewhere than at a European ta- 
ble, you were never quite sure that your 
comfort would be promoted by hearing 
what you had eaten, so if a philosopher 
you would eat what was “ set before you, 
asking no questions.” The best plan is 
probably not to be too fastidious, but to 
partake of whatever dishes your palate, 
or rather eyes may chance to approve, 
without being too curious as to its cook- 
ery or components. This you might very 
readily do, especially at the tables of the 
wealthy nobles, for in a country where a 
single repast consists not unfrequently of 
six or seven courses, numbering in all 
several hundred dishes, that must be a 
fastidious taste indeed that cannot find at 
any table enough that is really palatable 





* Dogs ars eaten only by the Chinese, and are always, except perhaps by the very poor, first 
cleansed and then fattened before being eaten. The Rat regarded as sochoice a delicacy all over 
the East, is the field rat, not unlike our Hare in appearance, and is strictly granivorous in its hab- 
its. Had it been called by any other less disgusting name, I could readily have eaten it, and I 


believe with as much relish as any other species of game to which class it properly belongs. 
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without meddling with any thing known 
to be repulsive. 

As illustrative of the princely hospital- 
ity of the Siamese nobles, and the costly 
luxury indulged in by them, a single in- 
stance of one of these sumptuous enter- 
tainments is here inserted, though in do- 
ing so it has been necessary somewhat 
abruptly to break the chain of our de- 
scription. The digression will, we trust, 
be pardoned, and the story enjoyed by 
your readers as a novelty at least. 

During my residence in the Siamese 
Capital, I was once, in company with sev- 
eral other ladies and four or five gentle- 
men, a guest at the Palace (or rather tent)* 
of a noble Prince, then heir-apparent to 
the Siamese throne, to which he after- 
wards succeeded. We had already par- 
taken of a most sumptuous repast served 
in massive dishes of gold and silver, and 
were still sitting around the richly deco- 
rated board, leisurely sipping the fragrant 
sherbet from goblets of the purest gold, 
and familiarly conversing with our prince- 
ly host, when a liveried servant entered, 
and in whispered accents addressed a few 
words to his master. We noticed instan- 
taneously a shade of annoyance flit across 
the fine countenance of our noble enter- 
tainer, and though the words spoken by 
the servant had been quite inaudible to 
all but the Prince himself, we felt confi- 
dent that something disagreeable had oc- 
curred. Being a gala day, we thought it 
quite probable that His Royal Highness 
had been unexpectedly summoned to at- 
tend one of His Majesty’s levees, and 
knowing how very irksome he considered 
these, and how much he enjoyed the soci- 
ety of his European friends, we deemed 
this quite a sufficient explanation of the 
displeasure he vainly attempted to con- 
ceal. After a moment’s thought he dis- 
patched the messenger with a brief reply, 
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spoken in no very pleasant tones, and as 
that personage made his exit, the Prince 
turning to his guests, said: 

“His Excellency, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, has sent me a most disagree- 
able message, the purport of which is, 
that to-day being a grand public celebra- 
tion, he isin right of his office, entitled to 
the honor of receiving and entertaining 
all the Foreigners who may be on the 
grounds, and he therefore begs that you 
will all meet him immediately at dinner 
in his public salle-a-manger. According 
to the established rules of Siamese Court 
etiquette, he is really entitled to this priv- 
ilege to-day, and though I most sincerely 
deprecate the interruption of our pleas- 
ant interview, I cannot persuade you to 
stay, as to decline the invitation of his 
Excellency, would be regarded by the 
whole court, His Serene Majesty included, 
as an unpardonable breach of etiquette, 
and as such would assuredly bring down 
on us all the minister’s lasting displeas- 
ure, and a report to his Majesty most 
prejudicial to the reputation for courtesy 
and courtly breeding of my foreign 
friends. Of course neither they nor [ 
wish such a result, and we must avoid it 
even at the cost of a pleasant evening all 
to ourselves. I had hoped that His Ex- 
cellency knew nothing of your being 
present to-day, and that therefore I should 
be able to enjoy the full benefit of the 
monopoly ; but some officious usher (who 
deserves to have his tongue slit) has 
doubtless taken upon himself the task of 
reporting your presence, and so now there 
is nothing left but to submit with as good 
a grace as we can, and to hope for a bet- 
ter fate next time.” 

We should all have much preferred re- 
maining with our friend, the Prince, who 
in addition to his thorough acquaintanee 
with the English language and partial 


*In Eastern countries it is quite common(on grand festivals for the entire court to leave their pala- 
ces, and all, his majesty included, have tents erected within one grand enclosure, for their accom- 


modation during the continuance of the feast. 


These tents are spacious and magnificent, each con- 


taining many apartments, appropriately fitted up for the various purposes of sitting, eating, sleep- 
ing, &c. There are also private apartments for the ladies of the courtiers, and all furnished with 


the same elegance and luxury as their permanent abodes. 


Each noble has of course his own 


suite of apartments or tents, and the location of each is settled by precedence of birth or office, 
those of the superiors in rank, being always nearest “ his Serene Infallible Majesty of the Golden 


Palace.”’ 
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fondness for European customs, was also 
a man of large gencral information, and 
courtly elegance of manners, and exceed- 
ingly amiable, generous and kind-hearted 
in disposition. But of course it would 
not do to offend against the fastidiously 
nice rules of Siamese court etiquette, and 
so cordially uniting with our Princely 
host in his wishes for an uninterrupted 
interview next time, we took our leave, 
and walked across the enclosure to the 
tents of His Excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

On our arrival we found His Excel- 
lency already in the Dining Saloon, and 
exceedingly impatient for our appear- 
ance,—not so much from eagerness to 
enter upon the pleasures of the table, as 
from the fear, that after all, he might be 
foiled, and his much-desired guests not 
come at last. It was, therefore, with un- 
dissembled pleasure the old gentleman 
hailed our arrival; and, after a most cor- 
dial greeting, he begged that thereafter, 
whenever we attended any of the na- 
tional celebrations, we would be pleased 
to remember, that we were always, on 
such occasions, his guests—and his alone. 
He then added, with more of gravity 
than he had hitherto assumed, “‘ were 
His Serene Majesty, the King, to be made 
aware, that on such a day you dined 
elsewhere than with me, even at the ta- 
ble of His Royal Highness the Heir-ap- 
parent, he would consider me as failing 
altogether in the duties of hospitality, 
and you as wanting in courtly ceremony ; 
fur, according to the long-established 
usage of Siamese court-etiquette, all for- 
eigners are my guests on the public 
days.” This, though spoken with the 
most cordial kindness, was nevertheless 
uttered in a manner, that evinced very 
plainly that His Excellency considered 
himself aggrieved by the foreigners hay- 
ing failed to go at once to his tent, 
instead of becoming the guests of an- 
other. 

When we first entered the spacious 
apartment, there were apparent no pre- 
parations for dinner, and we eventually 
congratulated ourselves, that we should 
not be compelled to dine a second time 
on the same warm afternoon, but our 
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feelings of relief were of short duration 
—for we were scarcely seated, before, at 
a given signal from His Excellency, a 
page left the room, and, before the lapse 
of five minutes, at least two hundred 
servants made their appearance,—some 
loaded with tables, others with plates, 
knives and forks, glasses, decanters of 
wine, pickles, sauces, &c., and the re- 
mainder with the innumerable viands 
prepared for the occasion. Each servant 
made, I believe, two trips, but none 
more; and I do not think ten minutes 
had elapsed from our first entering the 
apartment, before a sumptuous feast, suf- 
ficient for a thousand persons, was laid 
out before us; which by its tasteful ele- 
gance, invited us to partake. 

Yet, notwithstanding the elaborate- 
ness of the preparations, and the speed 
with which they were accomplished, all 
was done so noiselessly, and with so little 
either of haste or confusion, as to remind 
one rather of a fairy festival, spread by 
elfin hands, with the neatness, taste, and 
liberality that are supposed to mark the 
splendid entertainments of these “little 
people,” than anything merely mortal. 

The dinner consisted of seven courses, 
each containing more than a hundred 
dishes ; and so utterly merciless was our 
noble host, that we were expected at 
least to taste every one. 

Hospitality is certainly a commenda- 
ble virtue ; and to those who wander as 
strangers in a strange land, it is sup- 
posed to be especially acceptable; but, 
alas! for the poor foreigner who falls 
into the hands of a Siamese noble on a 
gala day! If he be not killed outright, 
by the excess of kindness, a visitation of 
cholera, or sharp twinge or two of gout, 
is the very least he may expect as the 
next day’s offset. 

It was all in vain that we assured His 
Excellency, that we had already dined 
before receiving his polite invitation, and 
tltat, consequently, we were unable to do 
full justice to his sumptuous entertain- 
ment. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
would take no denial,—one dainty dish 
after another was pressed: upon us, our 
opinion of its merits solicited, and its 
peculiar merits commented upon with so 
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much genuine good-will and unfeigned 
cordiality, that we were constantly com- 
pelled to yield to his importunities, and 
taste on, dish after dish, till the very 
sight of the costly viands, prepared with 
such consummate skill, and served on 
dishes of purest gold, tastefully orna- 
mented with fragrant flowers, became, 
despite their intrinsic excellence, almost 
loathsome to the eye. 

In absolute terror of another repast in 
the form of supper, when our next ex- 
ploits in eating would, inevitably, have 
to be repeated,—as soon after dinner as 
etiquette would permit, we excused our- 
selves to His Excellency on the plea of 
other engagements, and withdrew from 
the grounds, mentally resolving never 
again to commit the folly of “dining 
out” twice the same day, especially at the 
tables of Eastern Princes! 

There is probably no portion of the 
world where the means of living (i. e. 
a-la-orientale) are cheaper or more abun- 
dant than in Siam. Their principal 
’ river, the Manam, (meaning ma, mother, 
and nam, water,) runs a winding course 
from North to South of more than seven 
hundred miles, fertilizing, by its annual 
jnundations, some twenty thousand square 
miles of the most productive land on 
our globe. This belt of lowlands, stretch- 
ing along either bank of the noble Ma- 
nam, has a rich, alluvial soil of a very 
dark colour, and produces, almost spon- 
taneously, two abundant crops a year,— 
and might, I suppose, with but a little 
of Anglo-Saxon enterprise and industry, 
yield three. 

Every article of food that an East In- 
dian cares for, is plentiful and of excel- 
lent quality. Chickens and ducks may 
usually be procured at from four to six 
dollars per hundred; fresh pork, of 
which not less than a thousand pounds 
per week are consumed in the city and 
its suburbs, sells for about five cents per 
pound; lard at the same price; fresh 
and dried venison at about sixty cents 
per quarter; rice at twelve or fourteen 
cents per basket, (about two gallons ;) 
sugar, by retail, at five dollars per hun- 
dred weight for good quality, and other 
grades in proportion ; fruits and vegeta- 
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bles, of all the kinds produced in the 
country, for the merest trifle; fresh and 
salt fish, enough to last a man three or 
four days, for a single dime; and so of 
all other home produce; but beef, but- 
ter, cheese,—and, above all, that which 
is most desirable and important for Eu- 
ropean residents, i. e. bread, are not to 
be obtained at all at any price. Cows 
are sufficiently abundant to meet the de- 
mand for both milk and beef; but the 
former is too little prized by the natives 
to induce them to make any effort to sup- 
ply the market for the convenience of 
others, whilst both the killing and eating 
of the latter is strictly forbidden by their 
religion. Mutton is scarce and indiffer- 
ent, but the flesh of kids is highly 
prized, and a very excellent article of 
food. The want of butter is supplied by 
the delicious oil expressed from the ker- 
nel of the ripe cocoanut, which is manu- 
factured in immense quantities, chiefly 
for home consumption. The first qual- 
ity is used instead of cream or butter for 
dressing vegetables, enriching their cur- 
ries, stews, and soups, and for sauces for 
various deserts. That of inferior qual- 
ity is used in the manufacture of per- 
fumery and hair oils; whilst the most 
indifferent furnishes the only lamp-oil 
used in the country. Some eight or nine 
hundred thousand piculs of this oil are 
manufactured annually, which averages 
about one dollar per picul. 

Fuel is abundant, of good quality, and 
very cheap,—the entire cost for this item 
seldom exceeding, in any family, twenty 
dollars per annum. Fires are, however, 
never needed except for culinary pur- 
poses. 

Sugar, pepper, and rice, are the sta- 
ples of the country; all of which are 
abundant, and of most excellent quality. 
Of the first, Siam produces more than 
twelve millions of pounds per annum, 
which is sold at from two to five dollars 
per hundred weight, according to the 
quality. The greater portion of the 
first quality is exported in English ships 
and Chinese junks, and thus introduced 
into various portions of the world; and 
whilst being purchased in Siam for four 
or five dollars per cwt., readily brings 
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twelve dollars in Europe, and inferior 
grades at the same ratio. 

Many Chinese immigrantsare employed 
by the wealthy Siamese in the culture 
of the cane, and the manufacture of the 
sugar; and occasionally large sugar- 
houses and plantations are owned by the 
Chinese themselves. There are, proba- 
bly, in the whole country, about one 
hundred manufactories,—each employing 
an average of two hundred adult opera- 
tives, besides children in greater or less 
numbers. -The annual revenue to gov- 
ernment from this source, is about fifty 
thousand dollars, which does not, how- 
ever, include the duties charged upon 
what is exported in foreign ships. 

Black pepper is indigenous to the coun- 
try, but is cultivated mainly for exporta- 
tion,—the natives greatly preferring as 
a condiment for their own use, the red 
pepper, or chillie. Some thirty-five or 
forty thousand piculs of the black are 
exported annually, bringing in a reve- 
nue of about fifteen thousand dollars. 

Of rice, the chief article of food 
throughout the country, there are pro- 
duced about seventy-fi ‘e millions of bags, 
(one cwt. each,) from which single item 
the King realizes an annual revenue of 
considerably more than half a million of 
dollars. 

There are many varieties of rice pro- 
duced in Siam ; but two only are deemed 
of sufficient importance to require de- 
scription here. ‘The first of these, is the 
common, or full grain, like that grown 
in the Southern portions of the United 
States; and this constitutes the bread of 
all South-eastern Asia. The other va- 
riety is the small-grained, or glutinous, 
which is less abundant, more expensive, 
and is eaten only in the form of cakes, 
sweetened and seasoned in almost end- 
less variety. I have eaten at various 
times, I think, not less than a hundred 
different sorts of cake, puff, and pudding, 
manufactured from this glutinous rice, 
and most of thom excellent. Yet, amid 
them all, I have turned away with ap- 
petite completely sated with so many 
luxuries, and absolutely longed for but a 
simple slice of the good home-made 
bread of my own land. This was an ar- 
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ticle we so seldom saw during our abode 
in this land of luxurious plenty, that a 
little American child was one day thrown 
into ecstacies, and jumped, and danced, 
and sang like one half crazed, at the 
sight of a loaf of bread! One who has 
never been deprived of this article, can 
scarcely imagine how almost indispensa- 
ble it is to the health and comfort of Eu- 
ropeans ; though Orientals care very lit- 
tle about it, if their favourite rice is to 
be obtained. ice, to them, is indeed 
the staff of life; and their most em- 
phatic mode of describing a case of se- 
vere sickness, is to say, ‘‘such an one 
cannot eat rice, he will surely die.” 

As the crops come in, there is more 
anxiety evinced by the natives concern- 
ing this one article of food, than for all 
the other products of the soil put to- 
gether. Great eagerness is shown to 
learn, at an early day, what returns the 
harvest will yield; and various rumors 
on the subject are industriously circula- 
ted; which, though more frequently false 
than true, yet excite the unbounded in- 
terest of all classes. The failure of the 
rice crop is considered, by far, the great- 
est calamity that can possibly befall the 
nation; but if there is an abundant 
yield of this article, no one complains, 
whatever else may fail. 

One year, during my own residence at 
the capital, the quantity produced was 
exceedingly small, and this coupled with 
the rapacity of the King then on the 
throne, occasioned a fearful amount of 
suffering,—that even now, after the lapse 
of years, I cannot contemplate but with 
absolute horror. 

His Majesty having learned that the 
crops would fall far short of the usual 
quantity, and knowing, that in conse- 
quence the market price would soon be 
doubled, and quadrupled, determined to 
become the sole purchaser and vender, 
and thus avail himself of the full bene- 
fit of the monopoly. He accordingly 
stationed government boats on the river, 
some thirty or forty miles above the city, 
with orders to stop every cargo of rice, 
and compel the owners to sell to his offi- 
cers alone. They dared not refuse, and 


had no pretext for even wishing to do so, 
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as the King paid the full price that rice 
was then bringing in the market. Thus 
in the course of a few days, the entire 
crop of new rice fell into the hands of 
the royal merchant, who directed it to be 
carefully stowed away, and retained till, 
in consequence of the scarcity, the price 
should rise to the highest possible point. 
A very few weeks served to exhaust the 
supply already in market, and to cause 
an appreciation of from twelve cents per 
basket to about two dollars and a half. 
A little was brought in, from time to 
time, by some of the planters, who man- 
aged in some way to evade the vigilance 
of the government officers; and to ob- 
tain this at the exorbitant rates demand- 
ed by the venders, the starving multi- 
tude sacrificed every available article. 
First their gardens and tools, then their 
houses and household chattels were sold 
for a scanty supply of food. The sale of 
wives and children soon followed; and, 
finally, their own bodies were sold into 
perpetual slavery, to escape absolute 
starvation; whilst great numbers of tne 
very poor and diseased, who had noth- 
ing to sell, actually perished from want. 
At this crisis, the King’s store-houses 
were thrown open and rice offered for 
sale; but, alas! there were few who 
could buy,—all their resources were al- 
ready spent, and they had nothing more 
left them but to die. 

Some of the wealthier inhabitants re- 
lieved those who were able to go and re- 
ceive their benefactions, but the aged, 
helpless, and sick, who were unable to 
travel from house to house, to solicit 
charity, mostly died of starvation. 

During those terrible days, you could 
scarcely walk an hundred yards through 
any of the lanes or by-paths of this great 
stricken city, without stepping over the 
bodies of the dead or dying; though 
(and to their praise be it spoken) many 
of the more benevolent and kind-hearted 
of the Budhist priests, spent most of 
their time in going from place to place, 
burning the bodies of the dead, and ad- 
ministering the rites of their religion to 
the wretched and forsaken. In the more 
public thoroughfares, the city police had 
the bodies collected every morning, and 
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burned together in immense piles, with- 
out ceremony or religious rite to com- 
memorate the mournful tragedy. But 
for these timely precautions, pestilence 
would doubtless have followed in the 
footseps of famine, and that which 
gnawing hunger had spared, plague 
would all too greedily have devoured. 

Thus passed two long, dreary months, 
the suffering every day increasing, till, to 
use their own emphatic language, there 
seemed in many “no spirit left.” They 
were so fearfully prostrated, physically 
and mentally, that they no longer cared 
to struggle with their sad destiny, and 
seemed in grim despair, or utter indiffer- 
ence, almost to dare fate to do her worst. 
And thus helpless, hopeless, cureless 
almost, they sat them down to die—the 
strong man helpless now as the feeble 
woman who hung in mute agony upon 
his faithful breast; the sad mother and 
her wailing child over whom that ten- 
der heart yearned, but in vain; the 
aged invalid, and the beauteous infant,— 
not rosy and dimpled now, but wan and 
wasted by days of gnawing hunger till 
the swollen tongue cleaved to the roof 
of the mouth, and the ruby lips had be- 
come stiffened in agony,—and thus often 
grouped together, they would perish by 
the way-side, with none even to wipe the 
death-dew from the anguished brow, or 
close the livid lips, upon which dark, 
dire despair was all too fearfully written. 
Then, in the morning, some humane 
priest would mournfully lay them to- 
gether, and light the funeral pyre; and 
by the first passing breeze, the white 
ashes would be scattered to the four 
points of the compass, and all was over. 

Alas! alas! for the clinging memories 
of those dark, fearful days! Would to 
God it were but a fiction 1 am painting, 
or that I might at least forget. But it 
may not be; whilst memory retains her 
throne, those scenes of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, of pain, and anguish, and death, 
can never fade from the mind’s eye, or 
lose their clinging hold on the bleeding 
heart. 

But we turn now to a more pleasing 
topic,—the return of comparative plenty ; 
though years elapsed before all things 
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again went prosperously as before. Af- 
ter the King began to buy up the new 
rice, two months passed before the sup- 
ply of old was absolutely gone. Then 
came the eight or ten weeks of aggrava- 
ted suffering I have attempted to picture 
to my readers; then slowly began to ap- 
pear some relief from abroad ; and, after 
awhile, the jirst of the plenteous crop 
that the next season crowned the labours 
of this stricken people. Who may paint 
the joy that now filled their hearts,—the 
eager laste with which the white grain 
was gathered in, and piled in overflow- 
ing barns; as they read in those rich 
stores the return of peace and plenty in 
their borders, health and happiness again 
to their famishing little ones, and rosy 
childhood’s sunny smile in the place 
where grim want had left his dark and 
fearful lines. Yet, neither the solemn 
lesson of calamity that had visited them, 
nor yet gratitude to God for the dawning 
of brighter days, led these poor, deluded 
beings to a renunciation of their idolatry, 
nor the contemplation of their responsi- 
bilities as rational and immortal beings. 
The scene of suffering they had passed 
was regarded only as a dark chapter of 
destiny, but to be submitted to in sullen 
silence; and the return of plenty was 
only another freak of the same immutahle 
fate, more pleasant, certainly,—but not 
calling for any expression of gratitude on 
their part, toward the bountiful Giver, of 
whom few, alas! had ever heard. Neither 
did they dream of attaching blame to 
their rulers, for the rapacity that had so 
much aggravated the sufferings of the 
poor, and hurried many to an untimely 
grave. They were too much accustomed 
to the tyranny of a despotic government, 
and to regard their King as infallible, 
to dream fora moment of their right to 
impugn any of his measures. But /for- 
eigners were not quite so lenient in their 
judgment of “‘Ilis Serene Majesty” of 
Siam. The newspapers in the neigh- 
bouring English colonies of Singapore 
and Penang, and even those of Calcutta 
and Bombay, and Madras, gave His Ma- 
jesty far more room in their columns 
than he had ever occupied before, and 
dilated in no measured terms upon the 
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recent monopoly and its sad _ results, 
charging his “ Infallible Majesty” with 
cruelty, rapacity, and avarice. On the 
next arrival from Singapore, the King, 
as usual, wished to know what cur pa- | 
pers contained,—and requested a trans- 
lation, ad literam, ad verbum, of the ed- 
itorial matter, news items, &c. Some- 
what reluctantly we complied; for, though 
we felt the strictures to be just, and 
longed to have the King reap the full 
benefit of the salutary lessons they con- 
tained, we yet doubted the propriety of 
administering a full dose of the nauseous 
medicine at once, lest he should, on ‘ the 
sheer rule of contrary,” as the children 
say, do tenfold worse than before. We 
therefore passed over much that was 
most offensive, throwing in, as it were 
incidentally, a remark. now and then 
concerning the recent famine, and the 
sufferings of the people in consequence. 
This was just enough to excite the curi- 
osity of ‘His Serene Majesty” to the 
utmost; and he extorted from the for- 
eigners a promise that they would trans- 
late every word the papers contained con- 
cerning himself and his country. All 
was accordingly read,—and sorely did 
the old gentleman writhe under the tre- 
mendous lashing of these independent, 
free-spoken journalists. Yet, while still 
wincing under their rough handling, he 
turned away, observing with quite a lu- 
dicrous air of resignation, “ well, I sup- 
pose I must not buy up the rice any 
more, but I’ll have my monopoly for all 
that. Vl buy up all the oi/ next season, 
and see if I can’t make a profit, in 
spite of the newspapers, and the foreigners 
too !”’ 

And so he did; the next year cocoa- 
nut oil was at a premium, and perfumery 
so high, that only ladies of the very high- 
est ton, (or rather the longest purses,) 
were able to indulge in its use. But for- 
tunately, no one’s life depended on either 
lights or perfumery,—and if people could 
not afford them, they could sit in the 
dark, and make less elaborate toilets ; 
but to take away their rice, was depriv- 
ing them of the very main-stay of exist- 
ence. True, we sometimes had to keep 
a man. or two out all day, ransacking 
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every shop in the city, for oil enough to 
keep our lamps burning for a single 
night; but this was an inconvenience 
much more easily borne, than the sight 
of scores of human beings dying of 
starvation at our very threshold, with the 
soul-harrowing consciousness, that the 
means of relief were beyond our power. 


Vespers. 
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So, none felt disposed to murmur at the 
scarcity of oil, and “His Serene Ma- 
jesty” was this time permitted to enjoy 
his monopoly without having his equa- 
nimity disturbed by the opinions of 


** the outside barbarians !”’ 


Charlotiesville, July 24th, 1857. 































Wasuineton, D. C. 


BY B. B. 


VESPERS. 
FOSTER. 


By the banks of the Lake Agnano 
The Capuan shepherd tells, 

He hears at the hour of sunset 
The mystical chime of bells, 

And flashes of weird torches 
Gleam over the sands and shells. 


Then he bows his head in silence, 
And kneels the shore beside ; 

For he knows that the dim processions 
To the vesper-service glide, 

Through the streets of the Sunken City, 
Beneath the tremulous tide. 


We met in the transient twilight, 
You spake but a single word, 

And the haunted tides of my spirit 
By a sudden thrill were stirred, 

And the tones of a mystical music 
Floating faint from its depths I heard. 


For the buried hopes of boyhood, 
And its memories of joy and pain 
Stole past with solemn footsteps, 
A wan and spectral train, 
Waving their flickering torches, 
Chanting their faltering strain. 









REPORT OF THE MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


When the “ Southern Matron,” in 1854, 
first conceived the idea of rescuing Mt. 
Vernon from the uncertain fate incident 
to all private estates in this country, and 
placing it in the custody of Virginia, she 
met with a warm response from her fair 
countrywomen in every State. Associa- 
tions were immediately formed and dona- 
tions and subscriptions generously of- 


fered. 


In the earlier stages of the Mt. Vernon 
enterprise, and since, difficulties arose 
which were so discouraging, that the 
hearts of the most sanguine well nigh 
failed—but never for a moment did the 


Southern Matron despair of success. 


With a determination of purpose which 
characterizes the achievement of all great 
deeds, she overcame these difficulties and 
placed the association in its present pros- 
perous condition. 

The friends of the Mt. Vernon move- 
ment have great reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the success of their cause. 
During the past month, letters in com- 
mendation of their object and efforts have 
been received from every section of the 
country, enclosing sums from one dollar 
to one hundred in aid of the Mt. Vernon 
purchase. 


As an evidence of the estimation in 
which the efforts of the Ladies to secure 
the Home and Grave of Washington are 
held by the great and good, the letter of 
the President of the United States is pub- 
lished—with the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of every member of the Associa- 
tion to Mr. Buchanan, for this distinguish- 
ed proof of Ais approval of their enter- 
prise. 


“ Wasninoton, 25th July, 1857. 


‘*Mrs. Wu. F. Ritcute: 


“ My Dear Madam:—The annexed is 
my cheerful contribution to the Mount 
Vernon Association. Will you be kind 
enough to present it in my name, and to 
assure the ladies who have undertaken to 
raise the funds necessary to purchase 
‘the Home and Grave of Washington,’ 
that I most ardently wish them success in 


a cause which ought to enlist the sympa- 
thies of every patriotic heart ? 
“Yours, very respectfully, 
“James BucHanan.” 

(Accompanying this letter was a check 
for fifty dollars. ) 

In giving a statement of what has been 
contributed to the Mt. Vernon fund, it is 
necessary to record the earliest subserip- 
tions which were made, but owing to the 
imperfect returns which, thus far, have 
been received, only a partial statement 
can be given. 

It is earnestly hoped that all who are 
engaged in advancing this cause, will not 
fail to send their reports on the 20th of 
every month, embracing the officersof every 
new State Association, and the amount of 
their contributions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The first Mt. Vernon Association was 
organized on the 22d of February, 1854, 
in Laurens District, and the subserip- 
tions were, $293 75 
Camden contributed, same year, 64 00 
Other Associations were formed 

during this year, but no offi- 

cial reports have been made. 

On the 4th of July 1857, Charles- 

ton aroused, and all honor be 

awarded to the noble Citadel 

Cadets, commanded by Major 

Capers, and to James Tupper, 

Esq., for their patriotic ex- 

ertions in aid of the Mt. Ver- 

non purchase—the subscrip- 

tions in Charleston were 

$1,223 50, of this sum the 

Cincinnati Society made a do- 

nation of $300, and the Cita- 

del Cadets $103. The whole 

amount accredited to Charles- 

ton as the result of the action 





on the 4th, is 2,047 50 

Association at Spartanburg on 
the 4th, 49 00 
Total, $2,454 25 


Donations, (included in above.) 
Mrs. Robert Cunningham, 
Rosemont, Laurens Dis., $100 
Hon. Wm. Aiken, Charleston, 100 
Hon. John Cunningham, do. 50 


Southern Matron, do. 100 


GEORGIA, 
Associations were organized in 1854, 
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in Savannah and many other places, 
and liberal contributions made, but no 
official returns have been received from 
them : 


Mrs. Eve, of Augusta, reports 
for 1854, 
Recent offerings, 


$1036 00 
21 00 





Total, $1057 00 
7 Donations : 
Mrs. Emily Tubman, for Vir- 
ginia, her native State, 
For Kentucky, her early 


$100 00 


home, 100 00 
For Augusta, her present 
home, 100 00 
Mrs. Lucy Midlam, of Augusta, 50 00 
Mr. A. A. H. Dawson, of Savannah, 


Knight of Mt. Vernon, appointed to can- 
vass the State. 


ALABAMA, 
1854, 
The Association acknowledges 
the subscription in Montgom- 
ery, through Hon. Wm. L. 


Yancey, $ 77 25 
1856. 
The collections in Mobile on the 
22nd Feb’y, through Mrs. Th. 
E. Crawford, donations of the 
Mil’ry Companies under com- 
mand of Col. J. B. Todd, 487 00 
Individual contributions, 35 57 
1857. 
Collections at meetings held by 
Mr. Yancey: 
Kingston, Autauga Co., 121 00 
Pittsville, 69 50 
Rockford, Coosa Co., 109 50 
Wetumpka, “ 102 50 
Montgomery Odd Fellows, 76 25 





Total, $1078 57 
Mobile and several towns in Alabama, 
celebrated the 4th of July to aid the 
Mount Vernon Fund. 
Madam Octavia Walton Levert, of Mo- 
bile, is appointed a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee for Alabama. 


Rsport of the Mount Vernon Association. 


+ Independent of the “ Everett Fund,” $1566 00. 





[ Aveust 
>. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, 1855, 


Subscriptions received through 
Edmund Wilcox, Esq., 


$128 13 


By citizens, to South’n Matron, 308 00 
At Independence Hall, 150 56 
From various States to Southern 
Matron, 59 00 
Total, $645 69 
Donations : 

Mrs. M. H. Drayton, $100 00 
“ Ii. L, Hodge, 50 00 
‘* A. Lang, 50 00 
“ C. H. L. Stoutt, 50 OU 

Mayor Vaux, 50 00 

TENNESSEE. 


‘ Mrs. F. B. Fogg, of Nashville, is ap- 
pointed a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, for this State, and Col. T. J. Finnie, 
of Memphis, Knight of Mount Vernon, to 
canvass West Tennessee. 


VIRGINIA. 
Donations and Subscriptions : 


Received from Richmond and 
other places in the State in 


1855, $1351 83 
1857. For same, 127 00 
From other States, 225 00 
“Kilgour Fund,” as reported by 

Mrs. Harrison, of Leesburg, 246 00 

Total, $1949 83 

Donations : 
Mrs. Bruce, Richmond, $100 00 
Henrico Troop, 200 00 
Mr. Wm. Barret, Richmond, 50 00 
Mr. Th. Pratt, Spottsylvania, 100 00 
City of Little Rock, Arkansas, 50 00 


The Mount Vernon Association of Vir- 
ginia was inaugurated July 12th, 1854, 
under the able and energetic lead of Mrs. 
Julia Mayo Cabell. Since its inception, 
the contributions, throughout the State, 
amount to $2324 83;* a meagre sum for 
the patriotism of Virginiaand her ability to 
display it. The Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other States of the South and 
West, are up and moving in the good 
cause. Can Virginia be a laggard in 
this race of honour? Upon her, with 
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peculiar appropriateness, devolves the duty 
of leading the enterprise. Within her 
borders Washington began and ended his 
eareer of greatness; her soil contains 
his ashes; and the consecrated spot 
where they lie it is her highest duty 


to preserve as holy ground. His fame 


may be in the keeping of the Nation, but 
for her is a keener and deeper interest in 
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all the associations which unite his name 
with hers. The pride of Virginia has 
become a proverb, and it would ill befit 
her patriotism or her honor, to be sur- 
passed in cherishing the memory of her 
son. Let the daughters of Virginia look 
to it that this shame does not befall her! 
SUSAN L. PELLET, 
Cor. Sec. Mt. Vernon Associat’n. 


Cditors Cable. 


It is a matter of excusable pride for 
Virginia, that while one of her Senators, 
(the Hon. James M. Mason,) was charm- 
ing immense multitudes in the Northern 
States, a few weeks ago, by his graceful 
extemporaneous eloquence, and impress- 
ing all who saw him with the dignity of 
his bearing and the manliness of his char- 
acter, the other (the Hon. R. M. T. Hun- 
ter,) should have been pronouncing an 
Oration which has been universally ad- 
mired wherever science has a friend and 
literature a votary. We refer to the ad- 
dress delivered before the Literary Socie- 
ties of the Virginia Military Institute on 
the 3rd of last month. We have read 
this admirable production with a feeling 
not merely of the highest respect for its 
distinguished author, but of unusual sat- 
isfaction, arising out of the display of 
rare literary cultivation in one whose 
luminous mind has addressed itself chief- 
ly to questions of government and diplo- 
macy, and the fact that this mind is part 
of the intellectual glory of the Old Domin- 
ion. Mr. Hunter’s Oration cannot be 
called a brilliant effort, but it is something 
much better than this. It dces not seek 
to win applause by highly elaborated rhe- 
torical passages, but to engage the serious 
attention of the reader by the thoughtful 
and passionless discussion of the advan- 
tages of careful culture and profound 
learning; in a word, its object is less to 
dazzle than to instruct. The ornaments 


and illustrations which the orator has em- 
ployed, are paraded with no air of vulgar 
ostentation, but seem to have themselves 
come out from the rich treasury of a well- 
stored intellect, to set off the simple graces 
of a pure and nervous style. Mr. Hun- 
ter is no mannerist, he is above resorting 
to the artifices of the mere rhetorician, 
and what he says is always of more im- 
portance, in his own eyes and in the read- 
er’s judgment, than the manner of saying 
it. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to 
find a public man in the United States 
who writes with more correctness, perspi- 
cuity and elegance than Mr. Hunter. A 
long familiarity with the best models, 
and personal association on the floor of 
the Senate with the finest masters of elo- 
quence of our age and country, have 
taught him how to express his thoughts 
in a manner which is at ence direct and 
didactic, but which never becomes dull ; 
while a copious reading of the ancient 
and modern classics has supplied his 
memory with facts, and his imagination 
with images, the most happy and appro- 
priate for occasional reference and adap- 
tation. 

Although Mr. Hunter’s address has 
been laid before a very wide circle of 
Southern readers, in the columns of sev- 
eral of the leading journals of the State, — 
there are certain passages in it which we 
marked in the reading as eminently profi- 
table for quotation and which we cannot 
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resist calling to the attention of ‘‘ our 
own constituents.” In the opening of 
his remarks, in referring to the important 
part for which man was designed in the 
Creation, the orator says-— 


“ Why is it, that of all organized be- 
ings, man alone exhibits the instance of 
this mighty developement? Not from the 
gift of reason only, and indeed, all might 
not allow that he alone is thus endowed. 
But it is to be traced mainly to the fact. 
that his race alone of all such beings, 
possesses the capacity of accumulating 
stores of wisdom, and treasures of expe- 
rience, and of transmitting them from 
one generation to its successors. In other 
races you may improve the instincts of an 
individual, but he is incapable of commu- 
nicating this acquired intelligence to ano- 
ther, or of transmitting it to his posterity. 
But with man the case is different ; he 
communicates to another the thought 
which he was the first to conceive, and 


@ gathers stores of wisdom from experience 


to transmit to his posterity, so that you 
increase his rate of progress, as you im- 
prove his means of corresponding with 
his fellows. The idea which he first dis- 
covered is no more his than another’s, 
when once it has been communicated. It 
then becomes the property of his race, 
nor does the discoverer enjoy it the less 
on that account. In material things the 
individual share is diminished by social 
possession ; in the immaterial subjects of 
thought and ilea, property is common to 
all, and not the less valuable to each, from 
that cause. In the one, there is a con- 
stant struggle to appropriate as much as 
possible to individual uses ; in the other, 
the enjoyment of this property is increas- 
ed by sharing it with all. The difference 
is between the finite and infinite; one is 
definite, the other is indefinite in its capa- 
city of increase and extension. In mate- 
rial things, the desire of the human heart 
is fur individual property, but in the world 
of ideas, its wish is for social possession. 
Homer sung that the people might hear, 
and Milton wrote that his thought might 
be communicated from man to man, as a 
perpetual inheritance to his race, that as 
many as possible might enjoy it, and ren- 
der honor and thanks to him who gave it. 

“ With then the power to acquire know- 
ledge through reason, and the capacity to 
transmit it to others, who can undertake 
to affix the boundaries to human progress, 
‘80 long as the means of communication 
between the different members and gene- 
rations of the human race, are kept open 
and free, Look around us, and see how 
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much richer we all are in the knowledge 
acquired from others, than in that which 
we have ourselves discovered. There are 
none of us in point of original capacity 
to be compared with the mighty authors, 
the poets, philosophers and orators of the 
past, and yet we are, or may be, in the 
daily enjoyment not only of all the 
thoughts and conceptions which they 
deemed worthy of furnishing to the world, 
but of all that has been added since their 
time. The humblest amongst us, if his 
tastes have been formed that way, has the 
means of enjoying a store of poetical con- 
ceptions and imagery, excelling in value 
and variety, all that Homer or Shakes- 
peare conceived or knew.” 


In a subsequent portion of the address, 
Mr. Hunter thus eloquently describes the 
high enjoyments which flow from an ar- 
dent devotion to Science, and the rich re- 
wards that await its faithful followers— 


“‘ Nor must it be forgotten, in choosing 
the ends of life, that the pursuit of know- 
ledge for its own sake, can become the 
source of a growing and unfailing delight. 
It is an immortal taste, which, like that 
for the fabled Lotos, when once acquired, 
can no more be lost or forgotten. How 
often has it sustained its possessor under 
the sorest trials, and raised him superior 
to the accidents of fortune and the afflic- 
tions of life, peopling the solitude of con- 
finement with mute companions, which 
while away all sense of loneliness, or sur- 
rounding the sick man’s couch with pleas- 
ant thoughts, which beguile him of the 
consciousness of pain! It can give at- 
tractions to studies, from which most men 
shrink as unprofitable and wearisome, and 
the mere fact that the pursuit leads to 
knowledge in some of its forms, may 
make it all sufficing for the happiness of 
a life. 

“ Of all our pleasures upon earth, there 
are probably none so pure or great, as 
those which arise from the consciousness 
of grand intellectual diseovery, and the 
fact of having planted the flagstaff of hu- 
man dominion in some region of the great 
domain of human thought, which we have 
been the first to find and appropriate to 
the usesof man. The achievements and 
the blood-hought conquests of war, can 
never yield so large, or so pure a delight, 
unless indeed they lead to results as good 
in a moral, as they are great in a military 
point of view. Alexander after Arbela, 
Ceesar after Pharsalia, Augustus after 
Actium, or Napoleon after Austerlitz, 
probably felt not half the satisfaction of 


Archimedes when the idea of specific 
gravity first struck him, and he ran 
through the streets of Syracuse, shouting 
‘Eureka,’ or of Kepler, when he discov- 
ered the great laws of planetary motion ; 
or of Newton when he first conceived 
the grand thought of gravitation, the uni- 
versal law which governs the movement 
of all matter through space, or of Leib- 
nitz and Newton himself, when by sepa- 
rate paths of discovery, they detected the 
mighty powers of the calculus, and placed 
its vast machinery in the hands of the 
en geaeon inquirer; or of Franklin when 
e drew lightning from heaven and de- 
monstrated not only the identity of this 
mighty agent of nature with the electric 
fluid of his Leyden jar, but also its sub- 
ordination to the laws which were already 
known to be applicable to that fluid. Here 
are fields of battle not strewed with dead 
men’s bones, or bedewed with the tears of 
human suffering ; here are opportunities 
of achievement, which we may use with- 
out depending upon armies for assistance 
or upon our fellow men for a place to be 
assigned us, in order that we may engage 
in the struggle ; here are triumphs which 
we may lead up undisturbed by the moan 
of the captive, or the wail of human vic- 
tims, as they walk chained behind the 
wheel. Here, too, are immortal captains, 
who return from the vast fields of human 
thought loaded with the spolia opima of 
their conquests, but they bring no wooden 
effigies clothed in the armor of murdered 
princes to be offered in the temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrius ; they bear their mighty 
spoils in the imperishable forms of truth, 
robed in the native light from Heaven, 
and to be consecrated on the altar of the 
great temple of Science, where they will 
represent no fallen majesty, but become 
great, beneficent and living influences.” 


In referring to the dignity and value 
of the mercantile profession, Mr. Hun- 
ter gives evidence of the largeness and 
liberality of his views. He says: 


“The occupation of commerce, and 
that corporation of the ‘guild’ as it has 
been called, consisting of those who are 
engaged in transferring from hand to 
hand the productions of human labour, 
and the accumulated commodities which 
constitute capital, have had scant justice 
done them in a moral point of view. 
The vast services which the merchant 
has rendered to mankind in relation to 
his material comforts have been suffi- 
ciently acknowledged; but his agency 
in the civilization and moral improve- 
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ment of his race has hardly been pro- 
perly considered. It was the merchant 
who carried Joseph away from the mur- 
derous hands of his brothers, and estab- 
lished him in Egypt to become the stay 
and support of his family, and to save 
his race, when it was threatened with 
extinction, from famine. It was the Phoe- 
nician merchant, who bore the germs of 
civilization and the gift of letters around 
the shores of the Mediterranean; it was 
he who sowed in the sensitive and sus- 
ceptible soul of the Greek that seed from 
which sprang under his lovely sky, the 
flowers and the fruits that have made his 
genius immortal, and constituted the 
ideals, which have been the exemplars 
for all succeeding ages. He penetrates 
into every known region which is accessi- 
ble to the camel, the ship, or even to the 
human footstep, and may say, with the 
Ancient Mariner, that he passes like 
‘night from land to land,’ to exchange 
not merely the productions of the hands 
of different and distant people, but in 
some sort the productions of their minds 
also, their modes of thought and moral 
culture.” 


Our limits will allow us but one ex- 
tract more, but this is, in itself, a noble 
oration. Would that such patriotic sen- 
timents were deeply cherished by all the 
youth of Virginia,—then would the Old 
Dominion indeed be blessed to the third 
and fourth generation of her heroic sons. 
After invoking with suitable language 
the memory and example of Washing- 
ton, and warning his youthful hearers 
that a severe struggle lay before them in 
life, Mr. Hunter gives them this parting 
counsel, which both for the elevation of 
its thoughts, and the deep spirit of loy- 
alty to the Commonwealth which breathes 
through it, deserves to be inscribed upon 
a monumental tablet, and built into the 
walls of the Military Institute— 


“But when you enter upon this strug- 
gle, it must be with all your might, with 
steady wills, with persistent energies, 
with faculties sharpened by constant 
use, and preferring to deserve these 
things without winning them, rather than 
to win without deserving them. Above 
all, with a determination never to depart 
from the laws of honour and virtue un- 
der the force of any temptation; to fall 
because you will not yield in these 
points, is, in truth, to conquer, and the 
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fruits of such transgression, if you were 
to gather them, would fall to ashes in 
the taste. 


“Follow rather the example of the 
good old mother State, which has taken 
such unwearied pains to inculcate upon 
her children that honour and moral great- 
ness are to be preferred to material 
wealth or physical power. She was not 
especially called by her interests to be 
the first volunteer in the great struggle 
for American liberty, and yet, if she was 
not the very first, there were none 
ahead of her in enrolling for that war, 
or superior to her in the magnitude of 
the sacrifices which she made to sustain 
it. At her very entrance into the great 
family of States, of which she was then 
the leading member, she stripped her- 
self of an empire to secure domestic 
peace, and build up a great and common 
prosperity. Principle has been the lode 
star which directed her course, nor has 
she ever permitted the temptations of 
material interests to seduce her from it 
fora moment, If there be a people upon 
earth capable of imitating the proud 
Athenian example, of rejecting a propo- 
sition which was most beneficial, because 
it was most unjust, it is the people of 
this great old, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. She has preferred to transmit to 
her children the inheritanee of a good 
name rather than power and wealth. 


“With such proud associations in the 
past, and with such family traditions be- 
fore him, he must be a degenerate son in- 
deed, who would voluntarily cast a stain 
or blot upon the name which has been 
the subject of so much tender care and 
solicitude. He must be ungrateful, too, 
if he would spare to use any honourable 
opportunity within his reach to build up 
the moral grandeur or the material pros- 
perity of his State. There can be no 
true son of such a mother, of whose 
heart it is not the first desire to see her 
crowned with honours, to clothe her 
right arm with power, and to buckle on 
her left the shield which may defend her 
against all the assaults of her enemies, 
All her children owe her their duty and 
love, and especially do you owe these 
things to her, for whose use she has 
founded this noble institution, surround- 
ing you not only with the means and ap- 
pliances for acquiring knowledge, but 
with a corps of learned professors and 
skilful instructors to train you alike in 
the discipline of the school and the 


‘camp, and upon the model of her own 
great son, who was indeed the ‘first in 
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war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’ 


“I have spoken, my young friends, of 
the character of Virginia as I believe it 
deserves to be described, not lightly, or 
in the boastful spirit of mere State pride. 
Iam proud of my State, but too proud 
I trust wantonly to bring up its name 
and character for public criticism and 
discussion, or to beg the world to praise 
her. So far as the world is concerned, 
if she is entitled to its esteem, she will 
in the end receive it, and if she does 
not deserve it, the attempt to enforce ad- 
miration would only be ridiculous. I 
speak of her to her children, to you who 
have been trained and disciplined under 
her own eye, that you may understand 
and appreciate the full value of the 
sacred trust, which is soon to be com- 
mitted, in part, to your hands. To the 
generation to which you belong, and in 
which I trust you are to take a leading 
part, must soon be consigned the care 
over the rights, the interests, and the 
character of the State of Virginia. By 
your best affections and in the names of 
her mighty dead, I charge you to be true 
to that great trust when it is confided to 
your hands. Still keep open her road to 
progress and improvement. Preserve 
within her the feeling of self-respect, 
and so clothe her countenance in the 
moral dignity which is given by the 
consciousness of high purposes, as to 
awe down the jest of the ribald, or the 
sneer of the profane. If she owes to 
her race services in the great cause of 
human improvement, pay them, if it 
taxes all your energies and tasks your 
highest powers to do it, and let it be no 
widow’s mite that she will cast into the 
treasury of good works, but the rich con- 
tribution of a full-handed benevolence. 
She will offer no wrong to others, and I 
need not tell you, to see that she suffers 
none from others in her turn, for in 
this matter I am sure that you will need 
the bridle more than the spur. But the 
contests of physical force are not the only 
battle-fields upon which the destinies of 
States are to be determined in modern 
times. Public opinion has now become 
a moral power which is world-wide in 
its influence, and all governments, cer- 
tainly all civilized governments must 
feel that influence. Before that great 
bar where this verdict is to be rendered, 
states and nations must be ready at all 
times to plead. Like other human tri- 
bunals, mistaken judgments may be ren- 
dered here, and States or even individu- 
als who have truth on their side may re- 
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sist them with success in the long run, 
but in the mean time the whole social 
fabric may reel under the assaults which 
are thus directed against it. These are 
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the battle-fields upon which the State 
must look mainly to its church and its 
school for the defenders who are trained 
for such struggles.” 


—_—— 


There is a wonderful quaintness and 
beauty, we think, in these graceful stan- 
zes from Leonora D’ Orco, the last novel 
of Mr. G. P. R. James. They belong to 


an age of simplicity in poetic compo- 
sition, when the utterance of a thought 
in manly and felicitous words was ac- 
cepted for “ sterling gold.” 


Let him who cannot what he will, 


Will only what he can. 


’Tis surely Folly’s plan, 
By willing more, to compass his own ill. 
Then wise the man who can himself restrain 
To will within his power: he ne’er shall will in vain. 


Yet many a joy, and many a woe, 
From knowing or not knowing what to will, 
In sweet and bitter drops distil. 
For from ourselves our fate does mostly flow. 
Fair skies to him who steers his bark aright, 
And keeps the pole-star, duty, ever in his sight. 


He who takes all is rarely blessed ; 
The sweetest things turn soonest sour, 
When we abuse our power. 
Oft have I wept for joys too soon possessed. 
What lessons, then, from these light verses flow? - 
That which we ought, to do; and what we ought, to know. 


The article in the present number of 
the Messenger, entitled “ Miscellanea at 
Munich,” will probably be recognized by 
many of our readers as belonging to a 
record of European Travel, kept by the 
editor, a large portion of which has al- 
ready been given to them, from time to 
time, in these pages. During the year 
1856, the sketches were collected, and, 
with the addition of much unpublished 
material, made into a volume of 400 
pages, by Messrs. Derby & Jackson of 
New York. On the very eve of publi- 
cation, the whole edition was destroyed 
by fire, and the work was not reprinted 
for the reason that at the moment no 
complete copy of it could be found and 
the MS. itself had been destroyed. 
Whatever personal disappointment the 
editor may have experienced on this ac- 
count, was more than compensated by 
the prompt and voluntary expressions of 





sympathy which came to him from 
friends. He found also a consolation 
in reflecting, that perhaps the conflagra- 
tion had saved him a scorching from the 
critics, that the work had probably only 
anticipated its inevitable doom, and that 
at least the edition had gone off rapidly 
and brilliantly, with no mortifications 
arising from slow sales and deferred 
appreciation. Some months subsequent 
to the fire, the editor was gratified at 
receiving a perfect copy of his unfortu- 
nate volume, bound up in exquisite style 
from sheets discovered in the drawer of 
the publisher, which he placed upon the 
shelves of his library as a literary cu- 
riosity,—being the only volume he had 
ever seen of which there was but a sin- 
gle copy in existence. At the request 
of several literary friends, who have 
borrowed it for perusal, the editor has 
determined to bring out in the Messenger 
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three or four of the unpublished chap- 
ters, at the risk of appearing to set an 
undue valuation upon his own labours. 
As the sketches owe what little interest 
they may possess rather to their descrip- 
tions of what is permanent in European 
art and civilization, than to any gossip 
upon current affairs at the time of their 
composition, the fact that they are three 
years of age does not affect their value, 
and with so much of explanation, in the 
way of a “ postliminous preface,” the 
editor submits the article to the reader’s 
indulgence. 


In the official account of the James- 
town Celebration given in our July 
number, no mention was made of the 
appearance on the ground of the Hamp- 
ton Cadets, a fine body of youths from 
the Hampton Academy, whose bearing 
and evolutions excited the praise of all 
who witnessed the military display. It 
gives us pleasure to repair the omission, 
so far as we can by this tardy notice of 
the spirited corps, whose academical 
studies under the guidance of John B. 
Cary, A. M., of Hampton, have been no 
doubt as successfully directed as their 
instruction in tactics. 


Death has claimed two remarkable men 
in the world of letters. The funeral so- 
lemnities had been celebrated but a 
brief season over the dust of Douglas 
Jerrold, the bright wit, the kind-hearted 
observer of life and manners, the honest 
and independent man, when on the other 
side of the channel a similar ceremony, 
conducted according to forms more scenic, 
and attended by a larger manifestation of 
public sorrow, was performed in commit- 
ting to the earth the body of Pierre Jean de 
Beranger. The magnificent burial service 
of the Church of England was recited at 
the grave of the English humourist, and 
the voice of friendly eulogy, after the cus- 
tom of the country, resounded above the 
bier of the lyric poet, and the farewells 
of the heart were spoken forever. All 
that now remains of them is in the cus- 
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tody of the literary historian and in the 
memories of those whom, each, in his 
peculiar way, had delighted by his gifts. 

Jerrold and Beranger were very differ- 
entcharacters. Both had an honest scorn 
of meanness and servility, and manifest- 
ed it again and again in their writings. 
Both were capable of kind actions, and 
both had powerfully affected the mind of 
their generation, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Jerrold was universally ac- 
complished as a litterateur, and wrote, 
with equal ease and success, squibs, son- 
nets, dramas, novels and essays; Beran- 
ger failed signally in all he attempted 
except the chanson—this was his vocation, 
he came into the world to sing and the 
song was continuous, overflowing with a 
rollicksome merriment at the gay suppers 
of early manhood, flying out of prison 
windows on the lightest of wings, reliev- 
ing the solitude and sadness of declining 
years—and it was not until death had 
quenched it, that it altogether ceased to 
be heard, that blithe, cheery, joyous note 
of the little chansonnier of Passy. Jerrold 
was one of the most accurate and opulent 
of scholars, and as the Atheneum most 
beautifully says of him, “he knew the 
whole of Shakspeare by heart, and every 
noble line or beautiful image in Faust 
and the Inferno slept within his lips like 
the charge in a gun ;”’—Beranger had 
little learning, he had no acquaintance 
even with the classics and spoke or read 
no other modern language than his own. 
Jerrold was a wit as well as a humourist, 
his writings sparkle with the finest witti- 
cisms, and out of the rapidity of his con- 
ceptions there arose the happiest recogni- 
tion of occult relations between subjects 
apparently dissimilar, which imparted to 
his lighter performances a pyrotechnic 
brilliancy ;—Beranger had only humour 
at his command, humour of an amazingly 
sympathetic kind which communicated 
itself, through a wonderfully dexterous 
use of rhythm, to the multitude and made 
all classes of Frenchmen laugh till (to 
use Foote’s delicious bit of nonsense) 
“the gunpowder ran out of the heels of 
their boots.” The audience that the two 
writers addressed was somewhat differ- 
ent, intellectually and nationally. Though 
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eminently a writer for the people (as the 
files of Punch may bear witness) Jerrold’s 
very best writings require a certain de- 
gree of cultivation in the reader for their 
full enjoyment, and as a reformer, while 
unsparing of abuses, he was never violent ; 
Beranger wrote always for the masses of 
Paris—for everybody, grisettes, gamins, 
shop-keepers, soldiers, mechanics, profes- 
sional men, and launched his terrible 
satire with a will against governments 
and kings, wielding the sceptre the muses 
had given him over the world of boule- 
vards and buildings on the banks of the 
Seine, and upheaving its population to 
the final overthrow of the Bourbons. 
Beranger’s songs will long remain pop- 
ular with his countrymen whose gay creed 
they so joyously embody, and like the 
dithyrambics of Horace, they will be read 
with delight by scholars of all countries, 
as the very perfection of festive and ama- 
tory poetry. The small success which 
has attended the attempts to render them 
into English is the less to be regretted 
since there is already too large a class of 
such compositions in the language. Moore 
succeeded, perhaps, too well in his ver- 
sion of Anacreon, and the translators of 
Beranger, who have been happiest in in- 
terpreting him to English ears, have con- 
tented themselves with mere selections 
from his numerous ballads. The nearest 
approach to a religious sentiment which 
we can recall in Beranger occurs in the 
well known song of Roger Bontemps, and 
this is as French as possible— 


Dire au ciel: je me fie 
Mon pére, a ta bonté; 

De ma philosophie 
Pardonne la gaité : 

Que ma saison derniére 
Soit encore un printemps ; 
Eh gai! c’est la priére 

Du gros Roger Bontemps— 


which we venture to translate, a little less 
freely than Thackeray, and a little less 
faithfully than Mr. Young, as follows— 


I trust to thy goodness, my Father in Hea- 
ven, 

Let my philosophy’s mirth be forgiven : 

Let my last season as Springtime be gay— 

Fat Roger Bontemps forever will pray. 
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We fear this is little better than a pagan 
philosophy at best, the philosophy of the 
Venusian bard, however enwrapt with the 
flowers of fancy and the graces of song. 
But we have no disposition to play the 
moralist over the freshly mounded grave 
of the French master of the lyre. There 
shall the neatly-dressed grisette repair to 
day With her posies and her immortelles 
to deck the turf where lies the laureate of 
love, and there shall the friends of French 
liberty make a pilgrimage in all time to 
pay the tribute of respect at the last rest- 
ing-place of a true republican. 

Beranger died at the age of seventy- 
seven. 


A writer in the Charleston Courier, who 
has been for some time contributing to 
that admirable journal a series of very 
pleasant ‘‘ Impressions of European Tra- 
vel,” thus describes a visit to Lord Brough- 
am’s country seat near Cannes, in the 
South of France— 


“Having brought a letter, obligingly 
offered us by our travelling companion of 
Avignon and of Marseilles to a French 
gentleman, Monsieur F. at Cannes, we 
found him very polite. He left his desk 
at the office of the Customs and accompa- 
nied us to the Chateau or Maison de Cam- 
pagne of Lord Brougham, which has a 
commanding view of the Mediterranean 
and of the neighboring cliffs. The versa- 
tile Lord B. purchased or built this on ac- 
count of the ill health of his daughter, 
now dead, after whom it is named. It is 
but a few hundred yards from the water’s 
edgeand is surrounded by orange treesand 
flowers. We visited his library and rooms 
where were anumber of instruments for 
pursuing the study of natural philosophy, 
optics, the laws of light, &c., &c., in chek. 
as in other branches of physical and nat- 
ural science, like Voltare, Rousseau, 
Black, Davy, and others described in his 
** Men of Letters and Science, who flour- 
ished in the reign of George III,” he has 
attained great proficiency. 

“Seen through pieces of variously co- 
lored stained glass which I picked up on 
the table, the harbor and castle, where the 
Arab chiefs are now confined, seemed all 
dyed the color of rose, or the whole land- 
scape was tinged with other correspond- 
ing hues. The effect was most singular 
and interesting. 
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“‘T had the curiosity to note what books 
were in the library, and I saw, among 
others, the Bible, the works of the learn- 
ed Lord, those of Lord Bacon, Voltaire, 
Canning, Paley, Washington Irving, Davy 
Crockett, (London edition) the Pantouke 
edition of all the ancient classics, ete. 

“On the wall was his crest, ‘ Pro rege, 
grege et lege.’ A verse on the death of 
his daughter was inscribed over the door 
facing the staircase. The sleeping cham- 
ber was very plain and without ornament. 
The floors of the salon were inlaid, and 
two or three casts were in niches in the 
wall. The house was nicely painted in 
white, and contained some 8 or 10 rooms. 
There was an orangery on the other side 
of the main road in front of it, also be- 
longing to Lord B., with a passage lead- 
ing to the water’s edge. When I saw the 
chateau I then appreciated the hits the 
London Punch so frequently indulged 
against the owner, whose eulogy I will 
not make here though I am aware of his 
profound legal and classical attainments. 

““M. B. A. has dined with him, and he 
stated to me that Lord Brougham’s know- 
ledge of the niceties of the French lan- 
guage was surprising. He spoke it tho- 
roughly well and had written a work on 
it, thus adding this to his other wonder- 
ful acquirements. Another acquaintance 
made there casually characterized him as 
a béte—for no better cause, I presume, 
than the old, natural and inborn Gadlic 
antipathy to the phlegm Britannique, or be- 
cause he may have 


‘Gorgonised him from head to foot 
With a stony British stare.’ ” 


[ Tennyson. 


We have been requested to give a 
place to the following proceedings of the 
Virginia Mount Vernon Committee, and 
list of the officers of the State Associ- 
ation : 


Virernta Mount Vernon ComMirtres. 
—At a called meeting of the Mount Ver- 
non State Committee, of Virginia, held 
in Richmond, on Saturday, March 28, 
1857, it was unanimously resolved that 
the following should be published : 


From the correspondence between 
Messrs. Washington and Ritchie, re- 
cently published in the Enquirer, may 
be seen our brightening prospects of ob- 
taining the right to commit to the trust 
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of Virginia, Mount Vernon and its 
sacred precincts. Linked with our pat- 
riotic sisters of the other States of the 
Union, we resume our labours, which, 
for cogent reasons, have been so long 
intermitted that distant friends might 
well infer that our Association had been 
disbanded. But, no! we only awaited 
the result of the noble and indefatigable 
exertions we knew were being made by 
our pioneer, the “Southern Matron,” 
As we anticipated, success has attended 
them, and we proceed in this soul-stir- 
ring enterprise, and again solicit the co-, 
operation of our countrywomen through- 
out the “Old Dominion,” hoping they 
will use every means in their power 
to further this inspiring work. Nay, we 
will not, cannot doubt that there will be 
promptness and energy of action on their 
part in a cause that must be dear to 
every patriotic heart. Nor will Virginia 
consent to receive Mount Vernon as a 
gift from her sister States, without con- 
tributing her full quota. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that the payment of merely 
one dollar each, by a few members of the 
many prosperous families in Virginia, 
will supply the amount at present need- 
ed to make up the purchase money. All 
contributions and sums collected should 
be forwarded to the President of the 
State Association at Richmond, or to one 
of the Vice Presidents; or to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, to be handed over 
by them to the Treasurer. 

We subjoin their names, and those of 
the Board of Managers, whose office it 
is to aid and incite others to organize mi- 
nor associations in their respective cities, 
towns or counties. 


Officers of the “ Mount Vernon State 
Committee of Virginia.” 


President—Mrs., Julia M. Cabell. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Gen. Pegram, 
Mrs. R. T. Daniel, Mrs. Wirt Robinson, 
Mrs. John S. Caskie. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. John Nel- 
son. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. R. Thomp- 
son. 

Treasurer—William H. Macfarland. 


Board of Managers. 


Mrs. Robert A. Mayo, Richmond ; 
Mrs. Dr. Burrows, Richmond; Mrs. Ed. 
Danney, Richmond; Mrs. John Ligon, 
Richmond; Mrs. James Dunlop, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Eliza M. Atkinson, Rich- 
mond ; Mrs. Myer Myers, Norfolk; Miss 
L. Tazewell, Norfolk; Mrs. Judge 
Clopton, Williamsburg; Mrs. Robert 
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Saunders, Williamsburg; Miss B. M. 
Page, Williamsburg ; Mrs. John S. Mill- 
son, Norfolk City; Mrs. M. H. Houston, 
Wheeling; Mrs. William M. Blackford, 
Lynchburg; Mrs. J. M. Speed, Lynch- 
burg; Mrs, Alexander Rives, Charlottes- 
ville; Mrs, Charles Carrington, Hali- 
fax; Mrs. F. Johnson, Staunton; Mrs. 
Hugh W. Sheffey, Staunton; Mrs. W. Bad- 
ford, Botetourt; Mrs. A. Logan, Bote- 
tourt; Mrs. W. K. White, Fredericksburg ; 
Mrs. W. B. Stanard, Goochland; Mrs. 
A. Brockenbrough, Tappahannock; Mrs. 
Gen. Brown, Nelson; Mrs. W. H. Fowle, 
‘Alexandria; Mrs. McDowell, Lexington; 
Mrs, P. St.G. Cocke, Powhatan; Mrs. S. 
Brent, Fluvanna; Mrs. R. M. T. Hun- 
ter, Essex; Mrs. J. M. Mason, Winches- 
ter; Mrs. T. H. Bayly, Accomack; Mrs. 
W. Smith, Fauquier; Mrs. C. J. Faulk- 
ner, Berkeley; Mrs. T. 8. Bocock, Ap- 
omattox ; Mrs. J. Letcher, Rockbridge ; 
Mrs. Dr. Friend, Chesterfield; Mrs. G. 
Harrison, University of Virginia. 
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Few things are so difficult to write asa 
suitable inscription fora tomb. Brevity, 
simplicity and appropriateness are the re- 
quisites for such a composition, but how 
rarely do we see these combined in a tri- 
bute to the departed. The following epi- 
taph seems to us to be nearly perfect. It 
reminds us of some of those affecting 
lines which were graven on the tombs of 
the early Christians, and in its beautiful 
climax loses nothing of the simple pathos 
which befits the holy purpose of a memo- 
rial. The writer is a lady and the sub- 
ject a dearly loved relative. An angel 
might have traced the words in letters of 
lambent flame— 


‘“‘He Passep 
From a Lire or Grace, 
Trroucu a Deatu or Peace. 
To aN ImmorTALity or Guory.” 





Poticrs of Bem Works. 


Tue Romany Ryze. A Sequel to “Laven- 
gro.” By Grorce Borrow. 


Tue Fortunes or Guiencore. By Cuas. 
LEVER. 

Leonora D’Orco. By G. P. R. James: 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square. 1857. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Here are three well-known and popu- 
lar writers before the public again—‘old 
offenders” to be tried by the severest 
canons of literary justice, since if their 
books odonars ns & are not good, they 
ought to be or they should not have been 
published. 

Mr. Borrow is the very prince of vaga- 
bonds—we use the term in no disrespect- 
ful manner—who rambles about the world 
without a care, and tells of what he sees 
in a very simple and charming way in- 
deed. The Romany Rye, like Lavengro, 
is as much a book of travels as a work of 
fiction, and it is Mr. Borrow that speaks 
to us in it autobiographically. The nar- 
rative is full of alt eats of queer learn- 





ing about gipsies, and mingles together 
some odd philological researches into 
crabbed languages, with translations from 
the ballads of the north of Europe. In 
the Appendix to the work, the author 
has the bad taste to engage in a war with 
his critics, for whom he tells us he laid a 
trap in “ Lavengro,” by making blunders 
in the Welsh and the Armenian tongues, 
which they failed to detect, thereby show- 
ing their shallowness of learning. This 
is very bad literary special pleading, 
since it is quite possible that a man may 
be able to judge correctly of a novel in 
respect of its delineations of human 
character, who can not even read French. 
Mr. Borrow might as well require his re- 
viewers to be versed in the grammar of 
the Camanche Indians, which we believe 
may be found in Schoolcraft. We are 
not disposed to pardon the author his 
abuse of Sir Walter Scott, of whom he 
speaks as a Jacobite, a papist, and a 
friend of despotic authority. But we 
cannot go into this question here. 

“The Fortunes of Glencore” is a very 
pleasant book, marked by the peculiar 
beauties and defects of its author. There 
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is a flow of high animal spirits through- 
out, and the best characters as usual are 
gay, hot-blooded Irishmen, fond of wild- 
horses, whiskey, duelling-pistols and 
pretty girls. The scene of the story 
changes from the rocky western coast of 
Ireland, where the sea dashes against the 
old family castle of the Glencores, to the 
soft skies of Val d’Arno and the sunuy 
crescented shore of the Bay of Naples. 
The object of the author seems to be to 
bring into disrepute the present system 
of British diplomacy in the portraiture 
of a Minister, who, still retaining a cer- 
tain undefined sentiment of hononr, is 
utterly heartless, profligate and selfish. 
This will most probably injure the pros- 
_ of the volume in England, where 
owning Street gives the tone to fashion- 
able opinion, and it is somewhat of a 
drawback to its popularity here, since con- 
tinental politics are little understood by 
the generality of readers, but the politi- 
cal reflections are atoned for by the finely 
- drawn characters of George Harcourt and 
Billy Traynor, the latter being quite an 
original and almost worthy to be ranked 
with Micawber as a type of humanity. 

** Leonora D’Orco” is a brilliant pic 
ture of the Italy of the Middle Ages, ex- 
ecuted as we verily believe no other liv- 
ing novelist could have done it. Mr. 
James is here in the peculiar field of his 
triumphs, a. himself back into a 
period of the past with which he is en- 
tirely familiar, 2nd of which he writes 
without ever committing a mental or 
psychological anachronism, for there is 
such a thing, be it remembered, as taking 
men and women of the Nineteeth Cen- 
tury and dressing them up in the costume 
of the Fifteenth, nay, and making them 
speak in the language of the period, who 
shall yet be no true individualities, but 
impossible beings, cockneys in chain-ar- 
mour, and milliner-girls with merlins on 
their wrists. Not such are Mr. James’s 
herves and heroines of long ago, In the 
present volume, the glimpses we obtain 
of Leonardo da Vinci, of the Borgias, of 
the Chevalier Bayard, are eminently sat- 
isfactory, hecause the characters are con- 
sistent with themselves and with what 
we know of the times in which they 
moved. We know of but one writer who 
has done anything like justice to Mr. 
James, and this is Alison, the historian, 
in one 8f whose latest volumes there is 
an estimate of his literary fame very dif- 
ferent from the flippant criticisms of some 
of our editors, who probably never read 
one of his historical novels with a capac- 
ity to judge of it as a work of art. The 
fact that Mr. James has written volumi- 
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nously, and that some of his works are 
failures, should not affect the judgment 
of an impartial reader concerning a fresh 
volume which he publishes. ‘ Leonora 
D’Orco” would make the reputation of a 
new claimant for literary honours, and 
because it comes from a hand which has 
thrown off inferior things in its time, is 
none the less entitled to hearty praise. 
Mr. James is still the master of a pure 
and vigorous style, and his brain is still 
thronged with graceful and striking 
images. 


Boat Lire 1x Eoypr anp Nosia. By 
Wituiam C, Prime, Author of “ Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” “The Old 
House by the River,” ‘‘ Later Years,” 
ete. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


Tent Lire 1n tHe Hoty Lanp. Same 
author and publishers. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 


These are delightful volumes, full of 
striking narrative and delicate and tender 
imaginations. The author is evidently 
a gentleman of feeling and culture, and 
the hallowed spots on which he trod 
awakened the deepest feelings of rever- 
ence in his heart; and it is the charm of 
his sketches that he gives expression to 
these feelings in.an unaffected but singu- 
larly impressive manner. He indulges in 
none of the over-refined sentiment of 
Lamartine, none of the dreamy pedantry 
of the Howadji; with all the honesty of 
Stephens his volumes glow with a 
warmer colouring, and are instinct with 
a deeper humanity. We do not consider 
it fortunate for “Tent Life in the Holy 
Land” that it made its appearance si- 
multaneously with “‘ Boat Life in Egypt.’’ 
Mr. Prime gives the public too much at 
once, but the works are excellent com- 
panions—they refer to countries rich in 
the holiest memories, and linked with the 
most imposing events of all time. We 
should be glad to present an outline of 
Mr. Prime’s wanderings with copious ex- 
tracts from his fervid and eloquent record, 
but we can only give a brief passage 
from each volume by way of justifying 
our unqualified praise of both. 

The following reflections over the dust 
of ancient Christian tomb in Egypt seem 
to us very pathetic and beautiful: 


““Who was he? Again imagination was 
on the wing. He was one of those who 
had heard the voices of the Apostles ; he 
was one of those who had seen the fierce 
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faith of the martyrs in their agony; he 
was one who had himself suffered unto 
death for the love of his Lord‘and Master. 
Or possibly that were too wild a fancy, 
for such a man would hardly have a tomb 
like this. Ifso it were, they must have 
buried him at night, with no torch, no 

mp, no light save the dim flickering 
ight of this funeral lamp guiding their 
footsteps down the corridors of this vast 
city of the dead; and this they left be- 
hind him—sad emblem of his painful 
life—the light of faith, pure though faint, 
in the darkness that was all around him. 

“‘Men were sublime in faith in those 
days. It was but as yesterday, to them, 
that the footsteps of their Lord were on 
the mourtain of Ascension—it was but 
as yesterday that the voice of Paul was 
heard across the sea. Perhaps those 
dusty fingers had grasped the hand that 
had often been taken lovingly in that 
hand which the nail pierced. Perhaps— 
perhaps—I bowed my head reverently as 
the thought flashed across me—for I do 
reverence to the bones of the great dead, 
and though I would not worship, yet I 
would enshrine in gold and diamonds a 


relic of a saint—perhaps, in some far. 


wandering from his home, this man had 
entered Jerusalem, and stood within the 
porch of the tempie when He went by in 
all the majesty of His lowliness. 

“ You smile at the wild fancy. Why 
call it wild? Turn but your head from 
before the doorway of the sepulchre, and 
you see that column, at the foot of which 
Mark taught the words of his Lord; and 
turn again to yonder obelisk, and read 
that the king, who knew not Joseph, but 
whom Moses and Aaron knew, carved it 
in honour of hisreign. Why, then, may 
not this tomb, which I have opened, a 
hundred feet below the surface of the 
hill, contain the dust of one who had 
travelled as far as the land of Judea, 
only eighteen hundred years ago; who 
had seen the visible presence of Him 
whom prophets and kings desired to see ; 
and who, won by the kingly countenance, 
the holy sweetness of that face, went 
homeward, bearing with him enough of 
memory of that face and voice to rejoice 
at the coming of ‘John, whose surname 
was Mark,’ and to listen to the teaching 
of the Gospel of the Messiah ?” 


The description given by our author of 
his first morning in Jerusalem is worthy 
of the hallowed city which inspired it. 
He says: 


‘Tt was but a little after the break of 
day that I strolled down to the gate of St. 
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Stephen (so called now, though formerly 
known as the gate of the Lady Mary, be- 
cause of its leading to the Virgin’s tomb), 
and finding it open already, passed out 
among the Moslem graves that cover the 
hill of Moriah, outside the walls, and sit- 
ting down on one of them, waited in si- 
lence the coming of the sun. And it 
came. 

‘“*T had seen the dawn come oyer forests 
of the Delaware country, in the sublime 
winter mornings, 


* When last night’s snow hangs lightly on the 
trees, 

And all the cedars and the pines are white 

With the new glory.’ 


I had seen the morning come up over the 
prairies of Minnesota, calm and majestic 
along the far horizon. I had seen it in 
golden glory on the sea, in soft splendour 
in Italy, in rich effulgence over the Liby- 
an desert. 

“But I never saw such a morning as 
that before, nor shall I ever see another 
such in this cold world. 

‘“* At first there was a flush, a faint but 
beautiful light like a halo, above the holy 
mountain. Right there-away lay Betha- 
ny, and I could think it the radiance of 
the bursting tomb of Martha’s brother. 
But the flush became a gleam, a glow, an 
opening heaven of deep, strong light that 
did not dazzle nor bewilder. I looked into 
it and was lost in it, as one is lost that 
gazes into the deep loving eyes of the 
woman he worships. It seemed as if I 
had but to wish and I should be away in 
the atmosphere that was so glorious. 
Strong cords of desire seemed drawing 
me thither. Ieven rose to my feet and 
leaned forward over the caryed turban on 
a Mussulman’s tomb. I breathed strong, 
full inspirations, as if I could breathe in 
that glory. 

** All this while, deep in the gloom of 
the valley between me and the Mount of 
Ascension, lay the Hebrew dead of all the 
centuries, quiet, calm, solemn in their 
slumber. The glory did not reach down 
to their low graves; yet I thought almost 
aloud, that if that radiance could but once 
touch those stones, heavy as they were, 
the dead would spring to life, even the 
doubly dead who lie in that valley of 
tombs. 

“ Alas for the dead whose grave the 
morning radiance from the mountain of 
the Lord’s ascension will never reach! 
Alas for the sealed lips of earth that will 
never be kissed to opening by those rays! 

“Then came the round sun; it seemed 
but an instant after the morning-star had 
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sunk into the blue, and then the full sun- 
light poured across the hills of Judea, on 
the battlements of Jerusalem. 

“Then once more I bowed my head. 
It is no shame to have wept in Palestine. 
I wept when I saw Jerusalem, I wept 
when I lay in the starlight at Bethlehem, 
I wept on the blessed shores of Galilee. 
My hand was no less firm on the rein, my 
finger did not tremble on the trigger of 
my pistol when I rode with it in my right 
hand along the shore of the blue sea, 
My eye was not dimmed by those tears, 
nor my heart in aught weakened. Let 
him who would sneer at my emotion close 
this volume here, for he will find little to 
his taste in my journeyings through the 


Holy Land.” 


We pity the man who could sneer at 
such emotion as this, and the author very 
properly desires to have no readers so im- 
piously unsympathetic. 


Virernta Intusrratep: Containing a Vi- 
sit to the Virginia Canaan, and the Ad- 
ventures of Porte Crayon and his Cou- 
sins. Illustrated from Drawings by 
Porte Crayon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1857. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The reading public have long since 
been made well acquainted with the pe- 
euliar humours of ‘* Porte Crayon” in the 
pages of Harpers’ Magazine, and have 
acquired such a familiarity with his per- 
sonal appearance even, as sketched in his 
inimitable drawings, that he can go no- 
where without being instantly recognised. 
He is the American Doyle in respect of 
the fun he has provided for the million 
with his pencil, but differs from the Eng- 
lishman in the subjects he delineates. 
The negro is “ Porte Crayon’s” strong 
card, He depicts Uncle Tom, his wife 
and family as no other artist has done 
before him, indeed the darkies of “ Vir- 
ginia Illustrated” are better than they 
would appear in photographs, since, by 
careful study of the African character as 
affected by American civilization, ‘‘ Porte 
Crayon” has caught the beaming expres- 
sion, the beau sourire of contentment and 
happiness which breaks over Cuffee’s 
countenance like sunlight over a thunder 
cloud or the halcyon ripple on the Black 
Sea. 

The literary portion of the volume be- 
fore us is very pleasantly done—the par- 
ty of cousins visit all the more remarka- 
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ble places of resort in the Old Dominion— 
Weyer’s Cave, the Natural Bridge, the 
White Sulphur Springs and other moun- 
tain retreats, the State Institutions at 
Staunton, the University—and at all these 
points they mect with adventures which 
the author describes with vivacity. The 
volume is published most opportunely at 
the time of the Summer journeyings, and 
will prove to all tourists in this State at 
once a delightful resource and an excel- 
lent guide-book. 


Lire or Grorce Wasuineton. By Wasu- 
mncToN Irvine. Vol. 1V. New York: 
Geo. P, Putnam & Co., 321 Broadway. 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


Here we have the fourth volume of the 
beautiful octavo edition of the admirable 
life of Washington by Mr. Irving, a work 
which it were supererogation in us to 
commend to the reader. The biographer 
narrates in this volume the story of Ar- 
nold’s treason at West Point, his raid in 
Virginia, the Campaign in Caroline and 
the Surrender at Yorktown. We cannot 
but again express our regret that the il- 
lustrations to this fine edition should be 
so inferior to the typography and so un- 
worthy of the text. They are from old 
steel plates long since worn out in the 
getting up of other works on Washing- 
ton, and do not deserve to be bound up 
with the original matter of the author of 
the Sketch Book. One more volume re- 
mains to complete this instructive biog- 
raphy, whose preparation has been a la- 
bour of patriotism and love with the dis- 
tinguished author in the evening of a life 
long brightened by literary successes, 


To Mr. James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
Street, we are indebted fora copy of ‘ Old 
Mortality” in two volumes in continua- 
tion of the beautiful series of the Waver- 
ley Novels, from the press of Ticknor & 
Fieids of Boston. We have quite exbaust- 
ed our stock of compliments already with 
reference to this spirited enterprise, and 
we can only say of the volumes of ‘ Old 
Mortality,” that they are every way as 
satisfactory as their predecessors. 

Mr. Woodhouse keeps us also supplied 
with the numbers of Blackwood and the 
Foreign Reviews, for the American edi- 
tion of which he is the Richmond Agent. 
Old Ebony was never more attractive in 
its palmiest Gays and the Reviews all 
maintain their high standing in the world 
of literature. 
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